FRIENDS 


NTELLIGE 


(CER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADEL PHIA, g21 ARCH STREET, FIFTH “MONTH 15» 1897. 


YOUNG FRIEND, FROM THE COUNTRY, 
desires position as companion or managing 
housekeeper. Good ref. No. 97, this Office. 


FRENCH LADY TEACHING FRENCH (PA- 
A risian) and German, wishes position for fall 

in Friends’ School, Seminary, or College. 
Best references. Address No. 94, this Office. 


OUSEKEEPER OR COMPANION .—EXPERI- 
enced woman (Friend) desires the above 
situation or other position of trust. Best 


reference. Address P. 0. Box 328, Bristol, Pa. 


py OOKKEEPER.—EXPERIENCED, RELIABLE 
B man desires employment. 


JOEL C. 
A 


HANCOCK, 1932 Girard Ave 


FEW PERSONS MAY HAVE BOARD IN A 
Friends’ family. Good rooms, plenty of 
shade, etc. Address, 

BOX 133, Langhorne, Pa. 


OARDING.—TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St., Philada. Excellent 

home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
to several lines of cars. 


YOU NTRY BOARDING CAN BE OBTAINED 
‘ on a farm in Chester Valley; five minutes’ 
walk from Bradford Hilis Station. P. R. R 
Alleconveniences. EMMA A. BALDWIN, P. O.° 
East Downingtown, Pa. 


JOR RENT.—IN WEST PHILADELPHIA TWO 

kk large, communicating rooms with use of bath, 

for light housekeeping. Arch street cars pass 

door both ways. A.D KINNEY, N. E corner 58th 
street and Lansdowne avenue 


OR RENT DURING SUMMER MONTHS.— 
K Fourteen roomed house, with all modern 
conveniences, furnished; stabling and pas 
ture for four horses and two cows; orchard with 
good variety of fruit trees ; large truck garden, and 
au abundance of excellent water. Situated on the 
P.&B. C. R. R. Terms moderate. Friends pre- 
ferred Apply to J. PYLE, Real Estate Agent, West 
Grove, Pa. 
ERMANTOWN, 212 HIGH ST.—F ‘OR. “RENT, 
(F in Friends’ family, nicely furnished double 
parlors, verv desirable for a professional per- 
son; aiso, two or three large, airy sleeping rooms. 
Pleasantly located and convenient to trolley and 
steam Cars. 


EO. B. cock, STENOG RAPHER, ROOM 714, 
No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, ete Lectnres 
and Conventions reported verbatim. His- 

torical papers carefully ty pewritten. 


} A. ME R RICK, WRIGHTSTOWN, P . ON 
M a farm, 20 miles from Philadelphia, will 
* give mother’s care to child tor $3 00 per 
week. Reference given and required. 
APLE COTTAGE, FIRST SEASON. A HOME 
boarding in Buckingham Valley, on New 
Hope branch of Philadeiphia and Reading 
Railroad, one and one-half hours’ ride from Phila- 
delphia. Location high, rooms large, table choice 
terms moderate, most reliable reference given For 
particulars send for circulars. Address Box 78, 
Lahaska, Bucks Co., Pa. 


rYHOROUGHBRED WYANDOTTE EGGS. $1.00 
for 13. WILLIAM H. CHILD, Glenside, Pa 


O CALIFORNIA, RETURNING VIA YELLOW- 
stone Park. 37 days for$275.00. Leave Phila- 
delphia, via Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 

24th and Chestnut streets, 815 a m., June 28. 
Pullman service For further information address 
R. B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St, Camden, N. J. 


EFINED WOMEN FRIEND WISHES POSI- 
tion as managing housekeeper, or matron of 
institution. Mapy years’ experience; high- 

est reference. Address No. 93, this Office. 


ANTED.—A MATRON (NOT HOUSE 

NV keeper) for a large boarding school of 
both sexes. Address with references M., 

106 8. Front street, Philadeiphia. 





The Views of Feiends. 


Tracts and Leaflets, 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Messages. 
By William Edward Turner, editor of the | 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, 10 cents. (By mail, 12 
cents. 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
(Chicago World’s Conference Ps aper, 1893. ) 
By Howard M. Jenkins. Tract, fits ordi 
nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; I00 copies, 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices.) 

INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 

Limited. 


FRIENDS’ 





921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


The Life of Samuel J. Levick, 
Edited by Hugh Foulke. 
With Six Phototype Plates. 


FOR SALE AT FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, 
1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.50 and $2.00, waaanenine to binding. 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 
$1.50. 


‘*Broad and charitable in spirit.”—British Friend. 

‘* Hope it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.’’— Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEFH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


‘“‘Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 
Friend. 

‘Eastern sky -glow 
Quarterly. 

‘Full of fascination.’’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON : SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through all Booksellers 
* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 
Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 
Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


on every page.” — Friends’ 





Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. 
Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 
VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 


‘* The Quaker 
Wedding, 1820.’’ 
Painted by PERCY BIGLAND, of England. 


Special Exhibit at the Public Gallery of The Art 
Club, 220 South Broad St., Philadelphia, during 
Fifth Month. 

Tickets are required for admission which may be 
had (free) at the rooms of Friends’ Institute, 12th 
street below Market; Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race streets ; Office FRIENDs’ INTELLIGEN- 
CER, 921 Arch street; office American Friend, 51 
North 7th street ; Strawbridge & Clothier’s. 

Gallery open from 10 to 6, and 730 to 10. 
trance from Brighton Street. 


En- 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MA TTERS. 


NUTS FOR PROFIT, A book " containing 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS 
and 158 PAGES, telling how to GROW, GRAFT, CUL- 
TIVATE, HARVEST, and MARKET nuts with REcIPES 
for prepariug them for the table. Price by mail, 
$1.00. JOHN R. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 

) Th | 736 Spring Gardenst., 
OA ROLINE RAl , Philadelphia 


Plain Millinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
242 SouTH 


L. & R. L. TYSON, ELEVENTH Sr. 


Stap'e Trimmings, Linings, Muslins, Yarns, Sew- 
ing and Wash Embroidery Silks,—a good assort- 
ment. Materials for Friends’ Caps. Plain sewing 
and — done to order. 


WATCH REPAIRING 


Geo. C. Child, 1020 Chestnut street, (second 
floor!. The oldest watch repairing house in 
Philadelphia. We do the finest work. Charges 
moderate. Estimates given. Established 1810 
at 824 North 2d street, but now at 1020 Chest- 


nut street, second floor. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOME 
OF BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING, 
Is now open for the reception of boarders, at New- 
town, Bucks county, Pa. Applicants for admission 
can apply to either of the following Admission 
Committee : 
AMOS SATTERTHWAITE, Langhorne, 
LETITIA W. TWINING, Yardley, Pa. 
HANNAH KENDERDINE, Lumbe rville, Pa. 
Or to the Matron, 
AGNES S&S. 


Pa. 


PALMER, Pa. 


Newtown, 


‘Swarthmore. 


For sale or rent, two pleasantly located properties 
on the College side of Swarthmore, near station 
and College ; eleven rooms and bath,each. Elec- 
tric light ; large porches ; shade ; ample lawns 

For particulars, address Dk. WM. W. SPEAK- 
MAN, Swarthmore, ‘Pa. 


E Orausy, 
John Faber Miller, B25 SWEDE 8 = 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Connties. 









PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
Tosubscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
® discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To these who get up and forward “Clubs 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


” 








SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT I3 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 











ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 








line each insertion, two times. 2 1 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 














REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcks, 
DgaFts, Gr PostT-OF FICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 4@> Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTOR 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 223? Wallace Street 


SEEDS 


MANGELS, sugar 
stock foods. 
permanent 
send 25c. 
Clevers.’’ 






































pe soiling and green manuring, 
or our new book on ‘‘Grasses and 























to our Open-Air Vegetables,”’ just published, 25c 
You'll need ‘‘ Vegetables Under Glass’’ in the au- 
tumn ; also 25c. 

Flower gardens should contain our Improved 
Ipomceas. And why not have a water garden? 
Get our free ‘‘ water lily leafiet.”’ 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lf a delicate article is to be 


washed and you fear it may 
fade or be injured, use only 


| Ivory Soar. 


tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 744 cents per | 


THe Procter & GAma.e Oo., Oin'Ti 





ta 


mee. Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity. 


ae The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetabies 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 

> process, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which 
it is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. Any person can suc 

cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a, 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8S. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
furnished with each Canner without extra charge. 


THE CHALFONTEH, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Rooms single and en suite, with bath attached. Salt baths in house. 


Elevator. Comfort, luxury, health. 
E, ROBERTS’ SONS. 
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Booklet mailed on application. 


| The Sylvania, | 
302 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NORTH ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. | 
NEAR THE BEACH. 
| 





THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running tw 
| level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


OPENS SIXTH MONTH SEVENTH, 
ANNE POWNALL. 


WILLIAM B. PAXSON. MAHLON B. PAXsON 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philad’ a. 


| The Manhasset. 


SEA SIDE PARK, N. J. 


Thoroughly renovated, excellent sanitary ar- 
rangements. Nearest resort to Philadelphia on 
coast. Opens June 19. Send for booklet. 

Until June 19th, 1725 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


M. E. WISTAR. 


| 
— | 
7 a . 
The Melos, | 
KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. | 
A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- ; ee 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for i i inti 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many Photographic Supplies of Every Description. 
Photographic Printing and Mounting a Specialty. 


patrons OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
E. L. WEBSTER. 33, 35, and 39 S. TENTH ST., Philad’a. 
Henry S. Williams. N. Howland Brown. Morris Earle. 


The Aquarille, 
OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


| The house has undergone notable improve- 
ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 





Eye Glasses 
and Spectacles 


beets, carrots — best winter | 
Sow early. And, in view of hay crop, | 


For kitchen garden helps and hints please refer 
| 


looking beach. 
| house. 


M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 


se wt 
The Driftwood, 
OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
A pleasantly situated house, with home comfo:ts 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


Sixth and Wesley 
Arenues, 


| The Dunes, arrennvesr, x. s. 


Contiguous to Asbury Park. New hotel, over- 
Hot and cold sea water baths in 


M. F. LIGHTFOOT. 


are still our Specialty, and we 
believe that scarcely any other 
Optical House is doing as 
Goop Work or FirrinG the 
Eye and FAceE so well as we 
are doing to-day. 


QUEEN & CO., 


| 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Journal. | 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 15, 1897. 


INTELLIGENCER. \ 
Vol. LIV. No. 20. 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XX. 
HATRED of cant, and doubt of human creeds 
May well be felt: the unpardonable sin 
ls to deny the Word of God within. 
Joun G. WHITTIER 


Concluding lines of his Sonnet ‘* The Word.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


“AS A LITTLE CHILD.”’ 


WILD was the storm! The small bark thrilled 
Beneath the stress of wind and wave; 
With terror every heart was filled, 
There seemed no human power to save. 
But as the livid lightning glared 
A gentle whisper reached my ear, 
Dear lady, do not be so scared, 
For, don’t you know, my Father's here ?’’ 


Rebuked were anxious thoughts and fears ; 
I bent to thank her with a kiss, 

That little maid, whose three brief years 
Endued with such a faith as this. 

While we whose silvering hairs attest 
The Love that folds us close about, 

We who should trust “‘ our Father ”’ best, 
Dishonor by our timid doubt. 


The sudden summer rage soon passed ; 
The dark clouds turned to snowy fleece: 
And a sweet thought around me cast 
A tender radiance of peace. 
Oft since, when o’er life’s changing sky 
The tempest gathers dark and wild, 
My heart has put its terror by 
To trust as did that loving child. 
Yr. BS. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 1897. 


Tue Meeting of Ministers and Elders, on Seventh-day, 
the 8th, though well attended, and an impressive gather- 
ing, had many absences of representatives through illness 
and other causes. Some visitors were present, but fewer 
than usual. Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Canada, was 
acceptably among those in attendance. 

The meetings on First-day morning, at Race Street and 
Cherry Street, were very large, as usual, the attendance 
being only measured by the capacity of the houses. Many 
were unable to get inside. In the Cherry Street house, 
the first speaker, Phoebe Griffith, called attention to the 
blessing that accompanies quiet waiting upon the Lord. 
After prayer by Peter Smedley and Thomas Sheward there 
was an interval of silence. Elizabeth Lloyd spoke of the 
spiritual growth that is the only evidence of spiritual life, 
and of the manifestation of this growth in the faithfulness 
with which we perform the little duties and overcome the 
little temptations of our daily lives. There were further 
testimonies by Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, Edwin L. 
Pierce, and Peter Smedley. 

In the Race Street house Allen Flitcraft offered prayer, 
and Lydia H. Price spoke from the text, ‘ Be still, and 
know that I am God,’’ counselling all to gather in the 
tight spirit. Isaac Wilson followed in an extended and 
impressive sermon, from the Scripture passage, ‘‘ 1 am 


| personality. 
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the Light of the world.’’ ‘‘I,’’ he said, implied the 
power of God, which dwelt in Jesus, and not the human 
Christianity, he said, means being like 
Christ, not the particular belief of some society or 
church. It is the mind, the will power, that must be 
operated upon by the Divine light. We need an every- 
day religion, not one for First-day only. Testimony was 
borne by Sarah Hall, on the subject of Peace, and Rachel 
M. Lippincott offered prayer, and the meeting closed. 

The lecture-room in Friends’ Central School building 
was also filled. Aaron M. Powell spoke encouragingly 
of the future of the Society ot Friends, and emphasized 
the importance of right habits of living. Other speakers 
were Samuel S. Ash and Mary Travilla. 

The usual meetings were held at the other houses in 
the city. Some of these were very small. In the evening 
Isaac Wilson spoke at Green Street, where a large meet- 
ing had gathered. 

In the afternoon at 3 o'clock, in the Race Street 
house, the twenty-sixth annual meeting of First-day 
schools was held. The house was filled to its utmost 
capacity, and the exercises were impressive and interest- 
ing. After reading of the Scriptures by Matilda E. 
Janney, there was an opening exercise, in which twenty- 
two schools participated. The exercise was the recitation 
in concert of ten verses of Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ Our 
Master.’’ Theschools which were represented were those 
of Abington, Pa., Ambler, Pa., Byberry, Pa., Concord, 
Pa., Doe Run, Pa., Fair Hill, Phila., Goshen, Pa., 
Gwynedd, Pa., Girard Avenue, Phila., Kennett Square, 
Pa., Newtown, Pa., Plymouth, Pa., Rancocas, N. J., 
Providence, Pa., Sadsbury, Pa., Race Street, Phila., 
West Chester, Pa., Swartnmore, Pa., Willistown, Pa., 
West Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Trenton, N. J. 

Following this was a responsive exercise, conducted 
by Isaac H. Hillborn, as Superintendent, in which chil- 
dren under twelve years participated,—a series of Scrip- 
ture passages, alternated by Superintendent and children. 
Prot. Jesse H. Holmes delivered an interesting address in 
which, in an allegory, the trials and temptations of life 
were represented. All the schools joined in a closing 
exercise. 


SECOND-DAY, FIFTH MONTH I0O. 


The general sessions of the Yearly Meeting began at 
10 a. m., on Second-day. In men’s meeting, after brief 
communications by Ezra Fell and Allen Flitcraft, the 
names of the representatives appointed by the different 
quarterly meetings were called and there was a very full 
response. All those from the quarterly meetings not 
remote answered except two, for one of whom the ex- 
planation of illness was given; five were absent from 
Southern and Fishing Creek. The reports from the quar- 
terly meetings were then read. 

Isaac Wilson stated that he had duly obtained the 
approval of his monthly meeting for his visit, but that 
the minute of the meeting to that effect had been by 
accident left behind. Epistles from New York, Balti- 
more, and Illinois Yearly Meetings were then read. Sat- 
isfaction with them and comments on their contents were 
expressed by Walter Laing, Ezra Fell, Samuel Swain, 
Isaac Wilson, David Ferris, Samuel S. Ash, and others. 
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A committee was appointed to prepare an essay of an 
epistle to be sent, and to assist the clerks in gathering the 
exercises of the meeting. 

The Clerk stated that he had received a communica- 
tion, which he presumed was sent him on account of his 
position as Clerk of the Yearly Meeting. He desired to 
have advice as to the propriety of laying it before the 
meeting, and referred it for examination to Isaac Eyre, 
William P. Bancroft, and William J. Hall. 

The report of the Committee on Trusts, appointed 
last year, was then read. The subject was continued in 
the hands of the committee, for a further report next year. 
(The report will be printed in full in our columns.) 

At the afternoon session, Charles E. Thomas, on behalf 
of the representatives, reported that they were united in 
naming Emmor Roberts for Clerk and Isaac H. Hillborn 
and Alfred Moore for Assistant Clerks, which appoint- 
ments were all united with. They also named a com- 
mittee to audit the Treasurer’s account and report the 
sum to be raised the ensuing year, and the usual com- 
mittee of one from each quarterly meeting to assist Friends 
of Philadelphia in preserving order in and about the 
yearly meeting. 

The report of the committee on the John M. George 
School was then read. (This will be printed in full 
separately.) The report was approved, and its recom- 
mendation (that $20,000 of the income of the funds in 
the hands of the Trustees be appropriated to the use of 
the Committee the coming year) was granted. 

The report of the Committee on Education and the 
Distribution of the Income of the Samuel Jeanes Fund 
was read and approved, and the committee continued. 
(The report will be given in full.) Expression was given 
by many Friends of interest in the committee, and of 
sympathy with its labors. 

The report of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
was presented and read. (It is given in full elsewhere. ) 
Several Friends spoke upon it. Jesse H. Holmes, Super- 
intendent of the Department of Temperance in the Phil- 
anthropic Union, asked the attention of the meeting to 
an important conference of Temperance workers in Eighth 
month next, at Saratoga, N. Y., to which the Society of 
Friends was invited to send seven delegates. There was 
a diversity of views as to the propriety of any action by 
the meeting, and the hour of adjournment arriving, the 
subject was dropped,—it being apparently a general feel- 
ing, as expressed by William P. Bancroft, that the Phil- 
anthropic Committee, or the Union, might be left at 
liberty to act, with a caution to proceed judiciously. 

In the Women’s Branch the meeting began punctually 
at 10 o’clock. The reading of the opening minutes was 
followed by a period of silence, after which Lydia H. 
Price expressed the hope that each might feel individu- 
ally responsible for the success of the Yearly Meeting. 
An earnest prayer was offered by Margaretta Walton. 

The roll of representatives was called, and of the 116 
appointed all but twelve were in attendance. For the 
absence of two reasons were given. Committees were ap- 
pointed to assist the clerks in collecting the exercises of 
the meeting and to audit the account of the treasurer of 
the separate fund maintained by Women’s Meeting. 

The epistles from New York, Ohio, Genesee, and 
Indiana Yearly Meetings were severally read. Phebe 


Griffith, Dr. S. T. R. Eavenson, Matilda E. Janney, and 
others spoke with satisfaction of the messages contained 
in them. 

At the afternoon session, the representatives reported 
the names of Sarah Griscom for Clerk, and Matilda 
Garrigues and Ellen H. E. Price for Assistant Clerks. 
Margaretta Walton expressed her faith that those ap- 








pointed to these important positions would draw strength 
from the Source of all power to enable them to discharge 
their duties aright. 

The epistles from Illinois and Baltimore were read and 
were felt to be a stimulus to good work. Dr. Hannah 
Longshore spoke, at this time and later, of her concern in 
reference to a proper sense of the responsibilities of 
parentage, and of the evils of tobacco. Lydia H. Price 
spoke of the benefits resulting from this epistolary inter- 
change. 

A committee was appointed to join with the similar 
committee from men’s meeting to audit the accounts of 
the treasurer of the yearly meeting, recommend the sum 
to be raised, etc. 

A committee was named to prepare the draft of an 
epistle to be sent to other yearly meetings. A Friend 
expressed the concern that the work of the meeting might 
be more equally distributed, and that the same persons 
should not be so often appointed on committees. Susan 
Y. Foulke hoped that the Epistle Committee would not 
confine itself to the business of the Yearly Meeting, but 
would go beyond into the life and spirit that should per- 
vade one religious body when addressing another. 

The report of the Committee on the George School 
was then read. Sarah B. Flitcraft expressed an earnest 
desire that the teachers of this school may look after the 
spiritual welfare of the pupils, and words of encourage- 
ment to the committee and Faculty were spoken by 
Margaretta Walton, Harriet S. Kirk, and others. 


THIRD DAY, FIFTH MONTH II. 


In men’s meeting at the morning session, the three 
remaining epistles, from Ohio, Indiana, and Genesee 
Yearly Meetings, were read, and there were numerous 
expressions of satisfaction. Aaron M. Powell, of New 
York, who was acceptably present, spoke of the encour- 
aging impression produced upon his mind by the reports 
thus given of the situation of Friends in other yearly 
meetings, and the work they were engaged in. 

The report of the Committee on the Joseph Jeanes 
Fund, (the provision for ‘‘ Homes,’’) was read and ap- 
proved, and the committee continued. (It will be printed 


in full.) A number of Friends expressed their satisfaction 
with it. 


JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from last week.) 


IN the year 1778 I had a concern to visit the families be- 
longing to Third Haven Monthly Meeting, in Maryland. 
Rebecca Chambers and Thomas Lamborn went with me. 
We had minutes of concurrence from our monthly meet- 
ings, and visited all the families belonging to the said 
meetings (which were more than forty) to a good degree 
of satisfaction. 

In the year 1779 I had a desire to visit Friends set- 
tled at Redstone,' in company with a committee of War- 
rington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting ; and in order 
thereunto I attended the quarterly meeting held at War- 
rington in the Third month, where a committee was ap- 
pointed to go on that service, and I gave up to go with 
them. Their names were Elizabeth Jollif, Joseph 
Wright, Jasper Sybold, and Rees Cadwalader ; and John 
Simpson,? of Bucks county, from a draught in his own 
mind, bore us company. 


1 On the Monongahela river, in Fayette county, Pa. 


2 John Simpson, here mentioned, was a prominent minister among 
Friends, born in Bucks county, Pa., in 1739, and residing there until 
1800. After living in Byberry (Philadelphia) from 1800 to 1804, and 
again in Bucks county, 1804 to 1810, he removed to Ohio, and died at 
Waynesville in 1811. He made numerous religious journeys. His 
brother, James Simpson, was also a prominent minister. 
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On the 27th of the Fourth month, 1779, after taking 
leave of my family, where there were many tears shed, I 


set out in company with my husband, who went with | 


me as far as York, where we arrived that evening. Next 
morning we parted, and James Love going with me, we 


called at McAllisters town,’ and he ordered dinner for us, | 


but I was so straitened in my mind I could not be easy 
without telling him I was not free to eat without paying 
for it, and my reason for it, which, when I had done, I 
found relief, so rode to Ann Farquhar’s at Pipe Creek. 
Next day Sarah Farquhar went with me to William 
Pigeon’s, where we had asitting in the family, which was 
to me an humbling time, and tendering to them. 
evening I met with Joseph Wright and John Simpson, 
and we agreed to set out next morning. 

On Sixth day, the 30th of the month, we set out, and 
in a few miles’ riding saw the mountain covered with 
snow ; we forded Monocacy, which was high, ferried over 
Potomack, and went to John Hough’s tolodge. The rst 
of Fifth month we rid over Shenandoah, it being a rough 


ford, and got that night to Elizabeth Jollif’s, at Hope- | 


well, in Virginia,* where we were kindly used by her ; and 
in her house and company I was comforted and my faith 
was strengthened, believing I was in the way of my 
duty. Next day we were at their meeting, which to me 
was closely exercising. Next day I was at their monthly 
meeting ; it was a heavy meeting, and that for business 
the most sosand something afflicting appeared there. In 
the evening we met to see whoshould go over the moun- 
tain, having the company of several Friends which I 
thought was helpful ; and there being one to choose out 
of three, it was done toa good degree of satisfaction. 
Next day we set out and went to Owen Rodgers’, at Bear 
Garden, where we lodged. Next day we rode on to one 
Turner’s, between two great mountains, and lodged, 
there being six in company ; here our men had to lie on 
the floor ; and Elizabeth Jollif was very sick this night, 
which was a trouble to us; but all seeming well in the 
morning we set forward and in a few miles’ riding we 
met a man and a woman, who had a load with them, and 
they told us the Indians had killed some on the road, but 
we kept on, some of us not stopping to hear, as we be- 
lieved the command to us was, ‘‘Go along!’’ which 
seemed to strengthen our minds, and give us courage to 
look to Him who is strength in weakness, with desires 
that he might keep and preserve us, which he did ; praises 
be to his name, who is worthy forever ! 

This day we traveled on the mountain till night, then 
came to a waste house where there were two young men 
who had arrived there before us, and had made a fire for 
themselves to lie by. We went in and laid ourselves 
down on the floor, but one thing which I remarked was 
no small exercise to my mind,—that was, the two young 
men had guns, and they stood up not far from me. I 
I was very desirous, as I lay, that the Indians might not 
come that night; not that I was afraid they would hurt 
me, but that they might be hurt with those guns, or be- 


’M-Allistertown is the present borough of Hanover, in the south- 
westeriu part of York county, Pa., near the line of Adams county, and 
Maryland. It was laid out “in the midst of a hickory forest,”’ about 


1763, by Richard McAlester, whose two-story log-house was standing as 
late as 1818. 


* Elizabeth Jolliffe was a prominent Friend, a widow at this time. 
She was the daughter of Abel and Sarah Walker, whose home was at 
Falling Waters, in the Shenandoah Valley, not far from Martinsburg. 
She was born in Tredyffrin, Chester county, Pa., 1732, and removed 
with her parents to Virginia in 1747. She married William Jolliffe 
(being his second wife) in 1761. Their home was at the “ Red 
House,’’ in the Shenandoah Valley, 614 miles north of Winchester. 
Many Friends were entertained there ; John Hunt, one of the Philadel- 
phia ‘‘ Exiles,’ died there in Third month, 1778. Wiliam Jolliffe 
died in 1770; Elizabeth about 1783,—five years after this trip with 
Margaret Cook, 
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This | 


| we got over the Laurel Hill to William Cambel’s. 


| meeting at his house, next day. 
| the families of the professors of truth in this dark corner 





| cause I thought the owners of them might use them. We 


slept pretty well, only the wolves came about the house 
howling, and disturbed us. In the morning we got up 
early, and three of our horses were gone, which brought 
renewed concern. Here we were left on the mountain 
without horses, which seemed trying. But the horses 
were found, and about nine o’clock we left our lodging- 
place with thankfulness to Him who was our great care- 
taker. This day was a trying one to me, and I believe 
to us all. We met some going back with their fleetings, 
driving as if the Indians were just behind them, and the 
road was so filled with pack horses that it was difficult 
getting along. All outward prospects look’d discourag- 


| ing, but the Never-Failing Arm was round about and 


We went on till 
He 
was a Presbyterian, but his wife a Friend, and they had 
some pretty children. They were kind to us, and we had 
a religious opportunity in the family, to satisfaction, on 
Seventh-day, the 8th of the Fifth month. 

From here we went to James Crawford’s, and had a 
We concluded to visit 


hand underneath which supported us. 


of the earth, which we did, in the ability received, and 
may say to the praise of the Great Name that his presence 
did accompany us through darkness and sore pain, and 
deep distress of soul, so that we had abundant cause hum- 
bly to bow before him and trust in his great name. We 
visited thirty families, some part of which (all but two) 
had a right amongst Friends. We also had four public 
meetings amongst them, one of which was at Jacob 
Beeson’s,> where there were many people who were not 
Friends, also their minister and his wife, and all quiet, 
except some young children, restless. The meeting ended 
well, and I was glad it was appointed ; for I could not 
see the way homeward till it was over, and then it ap- 
peared clear. In my journey in this place I had one of 
the most remarkable times that I ever knew, on several ac- 
counts and for divers reasons which I forbear to mention, 
but may say that I was thankful I was counted worthy. 

The zoth of Fifth month we set out homeward and 
traveled till near night when we came to a waste house, 
where we lay on the floor and slept pretty well, only the 
noise of the wolves disturbed us, they making a great 


| noise about the house such as I had never heard before. 


Next day, traveling on the Allegheny Mountian, we met a 
company going to fight the Indians, but they did not stop 
us; sO we came to Turner’s, whose wife had been a 
Miller by name; she was kind to us. Next day we 
forded several high waters such as I had never rid over 
before. I could say, ‘‘ The Lord truly has helped us 
through all: blessed be His great name.’’ We stopped 
at Jacob Jenkins’s, and refreshed ourselves, fed the horses, 
and the Friends all seemed in a hurry but me; and 
though it rained fast yet they seemed desirous to be gone, 
and as soon as it slacked raining, we mounted and set off ; 
but I went so heavily, I had no satisfaction, thinking I 
should have to go back next day. A Friend that rode in 
company with me said, ‘‘ It seems (if we go forward) as 
though we should have this road to ride three times.’’ 
Then we called our company and told them we thought 
it best for us to return, and they all returned with us ; 
and were at a meeting held in that house next day, which 
was the first day of the week, and a trying meeting it 
was ; we had to labor through death and darkness, but 


5 Jacob Beeson’s was in the present borough of Uniontown, the 
county seat of Fayette county. This place was settled by Henry 
Beeson, brother of Jacob, in 1768. They were Friends, and Henry 
came from Berkeley county, Virginia. The place was long known as 
Beeson’s Mill, and Beesontown ; the latter name was used as late as 1794 
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were enabled to declare the truth to the peace of our own 
minds. This place is called Bear Garden (mentioned 
before). 

We went thence to Thomas Pugh’s at Back Creek, 
where Rees Cadwalader left us; here we had a sitting 
with his family and several of his neighbors, which ended 
to a good degree of satisfaction. 
meeting at Back Creek, which was a laborious time, but 
their states were spoken to, and we came away with peace 
of mind. Here E. Jollif’s children met us and were glad 
to see us, as we were to see them; and we went to her 
house that night. We went to see John Trimble (whose 
wife had lost her sight by sickness), and had a time of 


waiting in retirement in the family, which I hope was. | 


for their help and encouragement. So attended a meet- 
ing at Hopewell, which was appointed to begin at the 
third hour. 
profitable to some. 
Creek, which ended to the comfort of our minds. 
went to Mordecai Ellis’s to dinner, where I separated 
with my beloved friend Elizabeth Jollif. 
hearts full of love and eyes full of tears; it reminded me 
of Jonathan and David’s parting. We went to John 
Smith’s to lodge, and had a sitting with his wife and 
child, himself being from home. They were not mem- 
bers of our Society, but were kind to us. 

Next day we rode to Fairfax, to my cousin William 
William’s, who with his wife, were glad to see us return 
in safety. We had a meeting at Fairfax next day, and 
afterwards went to Thos. Taylor’s. Next morning I 
could think of little else but negroes, and on inquiry 
found there were two that he had set free, and two that 
Joshua Vansant had set free lived on his land. We went 


to their house and had a sitting with them, afterwards 
had a meeting at Monocacy. I was at Richard Holland’s ; 


went on First-day to Pipe Creek Meeting, and afternoon 
to see my old uncle, John Everett, Ruth Miller being 
with me. Next day I parted with my beloved friend, 
Joseph Wright, who was a faithful laborer in this work, 
so went to York, had a meeting there and went to James 
Webb’s to lodge. 
Susquehanna, which appeared dangerous, but we were 
preserved : praises be to Him who is worthy to be praised, 
honored, and obeyed. 

Next day we attended Sadsbury Meeting, which was 
a parting meeting with my beloved friend and father, 
John Simpson, whose memory is near and dear to me. 


So came home where I found all well, and could add | 
further, but am willing to forbear in remembrance of | , Oa 

The Golden Text must be taken with thoughtful discrim- 
| ination. 


what was said to the prophet when he was going to anoint 
aking. I was five weeks from home in this journey. 

The next fall I attended the Quarterly Meeting at 
Cecil, in Maryland, wherein I had a good degree of satis- 
faction. I also apprehended I felt a draught of love to 
visit the families belonging to Cecil Monthly Meeting, 
but some Friends could not unite with it. Therefore I 
believe it was taken from me for a time. 

In the year 1780 I felt drawings in my mind to attend 
the Yearly Meeting held at West River in Maryland. 


Elizabeth Pusey gave up to bear me company, and we left | 


home the 31st of the Fifth month, after an humbling 
time with my family, wherein I believe cries did ascend 
to the Great Master that he might be pleased to keep and 
preserve us all near to himself. I was in a poor state of 
health when I left home, but mended on the way, and 
was preserved in the feeling of love throughout this 
journey in a remarkable manner, to my comfort and en- 
couragement, and on our way home visited some families of 
negroes at Deer Creek. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


Next day we hada 


| with other than the simplest ideas. 
| in the language of Farrar—‘‘ an impassioned defense of his 
| impugned authority ; 


It was a trying, laborious time, but I hope | 
Next day had a meeting at Middle | 
We | 


| letters. 


| expressed by this chapter as a whole. 


| our lives. 


| self-commendation. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 21.—FirtH MONTH 23, 1897. 


DIVINE APPROVAL. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Not he that commendeth himself is approved, but 
whom the Lord commendeth.—II. Cor. 10: 18. 


Scripture reading: II. Cor. 10: 1-18. 
HISTORICAL. 


In this chapter we have an example of the involved 
style which is characteristic of Paul whenever he deals 
This whole letter is, 
’? and in the portion before us we 
have somewhat of self-assertion, together with some wise 
counsel, the personal and impersonal elements being very 
difficult to separate. 

It is plain from the text that Paul’s letters were 
regarded with great reverence by the churches he had 
founded, and there is a kind of unworldly simplicity in 
the Apostle’s repeated reference to the power of his let- 


: | ters as compared with that of his personal presence: 
We parted with | ! P 


‘¢That I may not seem as if I would terrify you by my 
For his letters, they say, are weighty and strong ; 
but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech of no 


| account.’’ 


There does not seem to bea clear, connected idea 
The first eleven 
verses deal mainly with Paul’s own personality ; the last 


| seven contain the ideas of the unwisdom of self-laudation 
_ and of the dishonesty of claiming work done by others. 


We should glory in achievement because of the thing 
done, not because we have done it. The chapter closes 
with our Golden Text. 

Probably the lesson cannot be fully understood with- 


| out a detailed knowledge of the exact conditions under 


which it was written. We know that the writer was on 
one of his missionary journeys, probably in Macedonia, 


| and that his authority and apostleship had been called in 
| question ; while his other letters show in various places 


that he felt strongly on this point. 


We had astorm as we crossed the | TEACHING. 


The text, being written for the peculiar conditions of 
a primitive church, which turned to Paul as a final 
authority, has not much direct bearing on the course of 
We may remember the warning against boast- 
ing of other men’s labors when we hear committee reports 


| on various lines of philanthropic work ; and the exhorta- 


tion to bring ‘‘ every thought to the obedience of Christ ’’ 
is a wholesome one with which to flavor all our thinking. 


Self-approval is condemned. Yet the approval 
of our divine selves is indeed the approval of the Lord 
Himself, and must ever be the highest reward of the 
striving soul. It is the self-approval of those who 
measure ‘‘ themselves by themselves ’’ which is dangerous ; 
of those who bring no standard but that of humanity with 
which to test their lives; of those who are content with 
merely worldly successes. The approval which we have 
the right and duty to seek comes also from within—from 
the Master of souls whose throne is in every soul. It is 
so difficult as to be well-nigh impossible to live always on 
the higher planes of our being. But it is not impossible 
to bring all the actions and motives of our lives to the 
bar of this Diviner self, and to refuse to put our character 
back of those things which this Diviner self does not 
approve. It is not impossible to make the Divine ap- 
proval the standard by which we measure ourselves. 

That standard which we regulate to suit our desires is 
We approve all things because we 
have done them, because they are pleasing to us, because 
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they suit our theories. 
judgment. That standard by which we may regulate our 
desires is Divine approval. It considers the deed rather 
than the doer, rightness rather than pleasure, truth rather 
than creed. Its judgment is selfless and takes hold on 
God. 


‘*THOU GOD, SEEST ME.”’ 

An essay for Friends’ 

month 2, 1897, by Susan T. Pidgeon. 
As we are passing about our daily duties I would that 
these four little words, used by Hagar, ‘* Thou God, seest 
me,’’ might impress themselves into our hearts, and we 
might never be unmindful of the fact that even in our 
most secluded hour the eyes of the Heavenly Father are 
ever upon us, and that his spiritual sight can even pene- 
trate the thoughts and intent of our hearts. 

If this consciousness of his presence were never for- 
gotten or overlooked, surely it would exert a wonderful 
restraining influence upon our words and actions, and 
and even our meditations. 

Life seems so vast that we feel powerless to make any 
impress on the life of another, and yet each one of us 
does exert a wide influence upon our friends and asso- 
ciates, whether we realize it or not; and hence we need 
to have great care that that influence shall be ever for 
good. 


Among the many words of loving counsel which are 


from time to time handed forth to our little band here at’ | 


Hopewell, I recall the advice that ‘‘ we should not stumble 
at the faults of others.’’ I do not believe God meant any 


two souls to walk in precisely the same path, but that each | 
has its individual work to do,—its own salvation to work | 


out,—and hence we should never do anything sim/y be- 


cause some one else does it. 


endowed with an equal strength of character,—and on | 


the one side it is a sorrowful discovery to find that any 
fellow-traveler on life’s highway has been led astray by 
some action of oneof us. Yet I doubt not that such is 
the case. 


Viewing the matter from the other side, we little sus- | 


pect and may never know when or how some one may be | : ; 
| past twenty years without much interest and encourage- 


led into the r#gh¢ by some act of ours; and should the 


knowledge that we have helped another never be made | 


manifest to ourselves, it will be a triumph, worthy to be 
placed to our credit upon the heavenly records, and it 
will not be overlooked, for— 
‘¢ Whatsoever thing thou dost 
To the least of mine, and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me.” 

Now it seems to me if the consciousness of the near- 
ness of the Divine Presence,—the realization of the 
words, ‘‘ Thou God, seest me,’’ is constantly felt by us, 
we will not be stumbling-blocks in the pathway of others. 
There ismuch comfort in the lines of Susan Coolidge, 
where she says: 

‘* Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new.” 


Hence, each day brings us an opportunity to mend our | 


ways,—to make a fresh beginning ; but as our lesson to- 
day so forcibly reminds us, there is no time we snow to 
be ours but the present. 
close harmony with the ‘still, small voice’’ speaking in 
our hearts, so that we may shape our lives in such a way 
that each of us may be an example to our fellow men, and 
an honor to our Creator. 

If we can guard our thoughts and actions so that we 
can feel satisfied to have the heavenly eye penetrate their 
depths, then we have little to fear. Through this means, 
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The se/f enters as a part of the daily, aye, Seeiaaicdemeenaian: on our part,—is not the 


First-day School at Hopewell, Va., Fifth | 





But as our souls are no two | 
designed for the same path, in like manner we are not all | - és : : 
8 — | first introduced by the Government, met with hot disap- 


| thized with by the temperance people generally. 


| passed since 1876 dealing with the license law. 
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goal worth striving for, my friends ? 


‘*A sacred burden is this life ye bear : 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly, 
Fall not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.”’ 
S. 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION IN CANADA. 
Samuel P. Zavitz, in Young Friends’ Review. 
TEMPERANCE in the political program has become a fixed 
fact in Canada, both in the Legislatures of the various 
Provinces and in the Dominion Parliament. The Domin- 
ion Temperance Alliance has become an active and 
powerful force, and scarcely a year passes but that the 
temperance sentiment of the country is felt through the 
Alliance in our legislative halls. The very unrest in 
which the question is kept is of itself a splendid educator, 
and the growing sentiment for prohibition in the country 
is forcing our law-makers to keep pace with such growth. 
More than usual interest was centered in the Temperance 
Act passed at the recent session of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture, founded largely in the fact that it was the first move 
in that line since the decided voice of the people of 
Ontario in favor of prohibition, at the Plebiscite taken 
three years ago. The power to prohibit by the Provinces 
was questioned, and the case was submitted to the Privy 
Council for decision. Their finding was that in the Do- 
minion Parliament alone lay the power of total prohibi- 
tion. Yet there was much room for curtailment and 
regulation in the way of local option, improving the 
license laws, etc., left to the Province. How far the 
Legislature would be willing to go in curtailing the traffic 
was watched by the temperance element with deep 
interest, and the Act to improve the license law, as at 


proval by the Alliance, which was more or less sympa- 


How- 
ever a number of changes were made, and as it now stands 


is certainly an advance over former legislation. 


While by no means an advocate of license, one cannot 
study the results of the License Acts of Ontario for the 


ment. The Hon. Mr. Harcourt, in introducing the new 
act, delivered one of the ablest addresses listened to by 
the House in many a day. His history of the progress of 
temperance legislation in the Province is interesting and 


instructive. No less than twelve statutes have been 


The new 
law deals principally with the moderate curtailment of the 


number of licenses in the Province, the closing of saloons, 
and the prohibiting of the sale of liquor to all persons 
under 21 years of age. The municipalities had before 
the power to limit, and even to prohibit the granting of 
licenses, within their borders, and out of 816 municipal- 
ities 185 granted no licenses, and 228 only two licenses 


| each. 


In dealing with crime the speaker made the following 
interesting statement : 


‘¢ Taking the Dominion Year Book for 1884 and 1894, 


| a decade, we found that the number of convictions for 
Then let us walk continually in | 


drunkenness in 1883 was one in every 423 of the popula- 
tion. Ten years thereafter it was one for every 667 of 
the population, an advance of 50 per cent. in the direc- 
tion we all hoped for and wished for. 

‘© In Quebec in 1884 there was a conviction for every 
862 of the population, whereas in 1894 there was one for 
every 359; 50 per cent. better in this Province and 100 
per cent. worse in Quebec, according to these statistics. 
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We heard a great deal of the advanced temperance senti- 
ment in Nova Scotia ; but in that Province in 1884 there 
was one conviction for every 751 of the population and 
in 1894 one for every 361, so that under this much- 
vaunted and much-boasted sentiment of Nova Scotia the 


convictions doubled in ten years and lessened by 50 per | 
In New Brunswick there was an | 


cent. in our Province. 
improvement, though not so great as in our Province. 


In British Columbia there was not an improvement but 
In Prince Edward Island there was some | 


the reverse. 
improvement, but the result of the comparison for all the 
Provinces and including the Territories showed that 
Ontario presents noticeably a better showing than any 
other Province in the Dominion. 

‘« There was an equally interesting result if one con- 
sidered the reduction of licenses under the statutes to 
which he had referred. Taking four years which could 
not be affected by the Scott Act, which was in force in 
one-half of the municipalities of the Province for some 
years, the number of liccuses granted in 1874, 1881, 
1891, and 1896, was 6,185, 4,029, 3,523, and 3,132 


3959 


respectively ; so that since 1874 we have cut off through | 


the statutes more than half of the licenses. There were 


only 3,000 in 1896, as against 6,000 in 1874 ; it is now | 


one for every 700 people, and in 1874 it was one for 
every 262. A great stride had been made in the temper- 
ance sentiment of the people, and that marked improve- 


ment—he did not say completely, but in some degree— | 


must be attributed to the legislation passed by this House. 
The commitments for drunkenness are equally noticeable. 


in 1891, 2,736, and in 1896, 1,907 ; so that since 1875, 


drunkenness in this Province had been cut in two. Last 
year only one out of every 1,148 was committed ; twenty 
years ago one out of 444. It was more noticeable still, 
although he was not pretending exactly to account for it, 
if they took the Scott Act period. In 1886-7-8 the 
Scott Act was in force in 25 out of 41 counties—more 
than half of those in the Province. The commitments 
for drunkenness during that time were: In 1886, 3,555 ; 


in 1887, 4,180, and in 1888, 4,451}; so that the number | 


increased during each of the Scott Act years. In 1894—5-6 
under the license law the number of commitments dropped 
from 4,400 to 2,274 in 1894, 2,237 in 1895, and 1,907 
last year. In the three last years under license the total 
number of commitments was 6,818, in the three Scott Act 
years 12,186. He thought that he might fairly argue 
that there had been a moral revolution in the drinking 
habits of the people, partly due to the wise provisions of 


well carried out.’’ 


Ontario. 
Parliament, which alone has the power to totally prohibit 
the traffic. The present Government is pledged to sub- 
mit a plebiscite on the subject of total prohibition, and, 


if it be the will of the people, to introduce legislation | 


accordingly. The subject was introduced in the speech 
from the throne at the opening of the present session. 


The nature of the bill to be introduced is not known by | 


the public, but some of its provisions may make it uphill 
work to gain the desired goal. However, temperance 
people should not expect to be able to at once root out 
this gigantic evil, with its roots spreading broad and deep, 
and affecting all grades of society. Frances Willard has 
said that Canada has the most temperate people in the 
world; having the best temperance legislation in the 
world. However this may be, the liquor element is still 
a mighty power in our land. It is wealthy, and because 


| make it difficult of solution. 


| nationalities and various phases of faith. 


| along the lines of greater effectiveness. 
| are found in the exclusive observance of the day as one 


| graphs concerning bicycling. 


| vicious.”’ 
| ing: ‘* When aclub of high-minded, moral, and intelli- 





| lands, and many other facts equally interesting. 





it is wealthy it is powerful. The end is not yet, but 
every effort towards that end is educative, and advances 
the temperance cause among our people. 

Coldstream, Ontario, Fourth month 24. 


THE QUESTION OF «*SUNDAY’’ OBSERVANCE. 
The Outlook. 
THE question of Sunday observance is by no means a 
simple one. There are elements in the problem which 
It is, perhaps, more diffi- 
cult in this country than in any other because the popula- 
tion is so heterogeneous. In the old New England days 
Puritan ideals could be realized because the people were 


_ all of one class. The same may be said of Scotland. But 


our population is composed of representatives of many 
Simple justice 
seems to make it imperative that the preferences of differ- 
ing people should be recognized. How liberty may be 


| granted and yet the Lord’s Day preserved is a question 


not easy to answer. It is not our purpose to discuss this 
subject, but rather to call attention to the report 
of the New York Sabbath Committee for its thirty- 
eighth and thirty-ninth years. Probably nowhere else in 
so small a space are so many facts concerning the subject 
so well condensed. The conclusion of the report is that 
the agitation of the Sunday question in connection with 
the Chicago Exposition and the discussions of the Sunday 
Rest Congress have done much to quicken and educate 


| public sentiment, and have given a new impulse to efforts 
In 1875 there were 3,868 commitments ; in 1881, 3,497, | 


for the promotion of this cause. On its secular side, as 


| a rest-day, Sunday holds its ground. Wage-earners claim 
a period of twenty years, the number of commitments for | 


their right to its enjoyment. The American Federation 
of Labor has spoken strongly on this subject. The 
changes which have been made in laws have all been 
The chief perils 
of rest and pleasure. On this point we quote two para- 
The first quotation is from 
the Chicago Herald. It is as follows: 

‘« Properly used, the bicycle is as harmless as a wheel- 
barrow ; but the part it is being used to play in the mat- 
ter of Sunday recreation is wholly and indefensibly 
Next, Edward Everett Hale is quoted as say- 


gent young men mount their bicycles on Sunday morning 
by public appointment, they say, far more distinctly than 
any words or voices could say, that, so far as they are 


| concerned, they mean that the next generation shall have 
| no Sunday.’’ 
this Legislature and partly to the fact that the laws were | 


He adds: ‘* The institution of Sunday, if 
it is to be maintained at all, will be maintained for the 


| nobler purposes of the higher life.’’ 
This far I have dealt mainly with the Province of | 
We are now looking toward the Dominion | 


This report contains an admirable digest of judicial 
decisions, an account of Sunday observance in various 
It will 
perhaps surprise our readers to know that the movement 
in favor of a better observance of the day is making dis- 
tinct progress on the Continent of Europe. In Paris 


| even, the success is encouraging, especially in the closing 


of business houses. In Belgium a Government Commit- 
tee has been appointed with a view to restricting Sunday 
labor. The subject is receiving thorough attention in 
Germany. In Baden, Sunday freight trains are sup- 
pressed. The same is true in a part, if not all, of Aus- 
tria. In some parts of Switzerland but one distribution 
of letters is allowed on Sunday. In Norway the wage- 
earners are organizing to secure fuller rest. Altogether, 
this report is encouraging reading for all who believe that 
Sunday should be observed both as a day of rest and of 
worship. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING, NEW YORK. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING has six recorded minis- 
ters and four others. It was established in 1745, and 
held at Harrison Purchase and Oblong, and was called 
by both names till 1795, when the yearly meeting fixed 
the present designation. There are seven meeting-houses 
and places now in its limits. 

1. Purchase meeting-house is on Purchase street, in 
the town of Harrison, four miles from White Plains 
Station, on the New York Central & Hudson River rail- 
road. Address Robert Barnes, White Plains, N. Y. 

2. Mamaroneck, on Ridge Avenue, Scarsdale, three 
miles from Mamaroneck Station, on the N. Y., N. H., 
& Hartford railroad. Address Jonathan Carpenter, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

3. Chappaqua, on Chappaqua street, one mile from 
Chappaqua Station, on New York Central and Hudson 
River railroad. Address Robert S. Haviland, or Joshua 
B. Washburn, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

4. Mount Kisco house is a quarter of a mile from 
Mt. Kisco Station, on New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad. Address Sarah Emily Griffith, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. 

5. Sing Sing is held in the Y. M. C. A. building, on 
Main street, half a mile from Sing Sing Station, on New 
York Central and Hudson River railroad. Address 
Henry G. Miller, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

6. Amawalk Meeting is half a mile from Amawalk 
Station, on New York and Putnam Division of New York 
Central railroad, 38 miles north of New York City. 
This meeting-house was burned during the Revolutionary 
War, and again in 1829. Address James V. Irish, Ama- 
walk, West Chester county, N. Y. 

7. Peach Lake meeting-house is not now used regu- 
larly, but is in good condition, thanks to the neighbors 
who have contributed to keep it in repair without taxing 
the monthly meeting. There are no members living near 
it. It is on the road from North Salem village to 
Brewsters. The late Edward Ryder, although not a 
member, felt it right to occasionally hold meetings there. 
Address C. Lindley Hunt, Purdy Station, West Chester 
county, N. Y. 

[Norre.—lIn last article it should be that the yearly 
meeting was removed to New York City 1794, not 1694. | 


PREJUDICES AND CALAMITIES.—Prejudices, which are 
from within, cause more poverty than calamities, which 


are from without. Many a man whose life has been un- 
disturbed by physical disaster has been brought to destitu- 
tion by prejudices, which are the thieves of mental and 
spiritual treasure, as procrastination is the thief of time. 
We pity the feeble creature who has been prejudiced 
against apples by an untoothsome crab apple; but those 
who are by no means feeble-minded have been prejudiced 
against sentiment by sentimentality, against emo- 
tion by emotionality. 
one would not be susceptible to noble or tender feeling ; 
without emotion thought would never be ‘ in a glow.’’ 


He who conquers a prejudice enlarges his borders, and | 


recovers many stolen goods.—Sunday School Times. 


You are letting miserable misunderstandings with | 


friends run on from year to year, meaning to clear them 
up some day. 


do the thing which you might never have another chance 
to do.—Phillips Brooks. 


And yet, without sentiment | 





If you could only know and see and feel | 
that the time is short, how you would go instantly and | 
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JOHN WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
On reading the article in the issue of Fifth month 1, 
headed ‘‘ Studying the Friends,’’ the remark, ‘* When I 
am weary of other reading, I hie me to John Woolman, 
who never tires me,’’ recalled to my memory Elizabeth 
Margaret Chandler’s opinion of John Woolman’s history 
of his life, which coincides so closely with this person’s 
feeling, that Iam induced to send it to you for publica- 
tion. She was born in Delaware, in 1807, and died in 
Michigan,—to which State she removed in 1830,—in the 
fall of 1834. Her parents were Friends, and both died 
while she was a mere child. Her biographer, Benjamin 
Lundy, says: ‘‘ She was the first American female author 
who made this subject [the emancipation of the negro 
from slavery] the principal theme of her active exertions.’’ 
She was a poetess of no mean reputation, most of her 
poems relating to the subject nearest her heart. Follow- 
ing are some quotations from the article spoken of: 

‘‘Have you ever, gentle reader, chanced to meet 
with the ‘ History of the Life of John Woolman ?’ If 
you have not, then go, I pray you, to the library of some 


| ancient Quaker of your acquaintance, and borrow it. 


But do not read it then, not, at least, if the ‘ Wept of the 
Wish-ton-wish,’ with half of its leaves still uncut, is lying 


| upon your table,—or if you have only just peeped be- 


tween the pages of one of the annuals; but when you are 
wearied of all these things; when you sit among your 
‘ pleasant company of books,’ listless and discontented ; 
when your heart turns sick with the long details of human 
crime and misery, written within your volumes of history ; 
when biography serves but to humble you with the knowl- 
edge that the best have been so frail, and the wisest so 
ignorant ; . and poetry, glorious poetry, that 
you thought had almost become a portion of the life- 
spring of your heart comes only with a daz- 
zling garishness to your worn and feverish spirit. Then 
go and forget yourself for a while, in the unpretending- 
ness of John Woolman’s autobiography. You will be- 
come familiar with a character of the most perfect 
humility, full of a simple majesty, yet gentle as a very 
child, unfaltering in its quiet self-denial, and unbending 
to its own weaknesses, assuming no superior sanctity, 
lifting not up the voice of stern judgment against the 
frailties of others, and gifted with all the holy and affec- 
tionate charities of life. You will feel a purifying influ- 
ence steal graduaily over your heart, while you bend over 
the quiet pages, calming the rude beatings of its pulse 
into a thankful evenness, and cooling the impatient irri- 
tation of your spirit with the lesson of its gentle words, 
till you feel almost as if the unworldly moments of your 
childhood’s time had again come back to you.’’ 
In one of her poems, entitled, ‘‘ John Woolman,’’ she 
thus speaks : 
‘* Meek, humble, sinless as a very child, 
Such wert thou, a Ps 
Servant of Jesus! Christian! not alone 
In name and creed, with practice differing wide, 
Thou didst not in thy conduct fear to own 
His self-denying precepts for thy guide. 
Stern only to thyself, all others felt 
Thy strong rebuke was love, not meant to crush, but melt. 


** Thou wert one 
Of those whose virtues link us to our kind, 
By our best sympathies ; thy day is done 
But its twilight lingers still behind, 
In thy pure memory ; and we bless thee yet, 
For the example fair thou has before us set.”’ 


Flolder, il. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 


‘« Tis an honorable timidity which deters us from base 


| actions.’’ 
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THE MINISTRY TESTIMONY. 

In the Revised Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, the Query concerning the ministry was thought so 
important that it was placed by itself. Previously the 
subject of the ‘‘hireling ministry ’’ had been a part of a 
Query, the Sixth, in relation to oaths, bearing arms, 
clandestine trade, prize goods, lotteries, etc., and upon 
consideration these matters, however weighty in them- 
selves, were deemed inferior in importance to that of the 
maintenance of the Society’s ground concerning a free 
ministry. As it now stands, the Query reads: 

‘*Do you maintain a faithful testimony in behalf of 
the free ministry of the Gospel, and against the system 
of a professional ministry ? ’’ 

Sometimes, and especially when the subject is under 
review by overseers, monthly and quarterly meetings, in 
preparation for the annual report to the Yearly Meeting, 
the question comes livingly up, What is this ‘‘ faithful 
testimony ’’ which is asked of us? How much are we 
expected to do, how ‘‘clear’’ ought we to be, in order to 
answer the Query honestly in the affirmative ? 

No doubt the attitude of most Friends has changed 
from that of a half century ago. There is not, we think, 
any greater inclination to favor or to tolerate a priest- 
hood, a clerical order, an employed and paid pastorate, 
than there was in time past, when the designation ‘ hire- 
ling’’ was in the Discipline. But there is a perception 
that however strongly we may protest against the system 
of ‘‘clergy’’ and ‘laity’’ we cannot deny, and do not 
wish to, the sincere Christian character of many of those 
who uphold it. We recognize the uplifting work of men 
like Phillips Brooks. We listen with pleasure to the 
lecture of Lyman Abbott. We read the books of Farrar, 
of John Watson, of James Martineau, and acknowledge 
readily the debt we owe them. 

There is one way in which a faithful testimony in be- 
half of free ministry and against the system of professional 
ministry may be borne which we think must commend 
itself to all. 
not, it is the best and most effective of any. 
steady and habitual attendance upon the meetings where 
the ministry is that of a free offering, and thus the vigor- 
ous maintenance of the Society, whose work in the world 
includes such free ministry. 


The Society of Friends, 
while it continues in strength and vigor, and while it 
consistently maintains its present attitude, is itself a living 
protest against every form of the system which divides the 
church into cleric and laic classes. 


The Society, while it 
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holds its meetings as now, and opens its meeting-house 
doors to the entrance of every quiet and orderly wor- 
shipper, is a continuing testimony to the conviction that 
the Gospel message should be given without money and 
without price, and that the training of the theological 
school does not of itself put the minister in touch with 
Divine inspiration. 

There is, we believe, so much truth and force in this 
view of the case that we would venture to make it em- 
phatic. Do not fail, Friends, to support this testimony 
by maintaining the Society which is itself the consistent 
and forceful exemplification of the testimony. It is not 
necessary to rail at the pastors of other churches, or to 
avoid a hand-shake and pleasant greeting as you meet 
them, or to reject the good there is in their messages, if 
occasion, at funerals, or elsewhere, brings us within sound 
of their voices ; but we state our case to them and to the 
world when we stand for the Truth by a whole-hearted 
support of the free and unbought ministry in our own 
body. The Society to which we thus give strength testi- 
fies for us. It speaks with trumpet-tongue in our behalf. 
It is itself a faithful testimony to all who see and under- 
stand its system. 


IGNORANCE of itself has no claim to respect. We may 
think well of an ignorant person, it is true ; but this is 
not because of his want of knowledge, but in spite of it. 


REMARKING upon the decision of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
(Arch street), to send an epistle this year to the ‘“‘ Wilburite ”’ Yearly 
Meeting in Ohio, the American Friend (Philadelphia), says that of 
the two yearly meetings of ‘‘ Orthodox’’ Friends in Ohio, that held 
at Barnesville (to which the letter is sent), has 2,451 members, and 
that held at Mount Pleasant and Damascus has 5,009. The latter is 
the “‘ Gurneyite,” or “ progressive” body, in which the late David B. 
Updegraff was a prominent member. London Yearly Meeting corres- 
ponds with it, and not with the other, so that the action taken by Phila- 
delphia is quite notable, especially as it has not for many years corres- 
ponded with any. 


DEATHS. 


COOPER.—In West Philadelphia, Fifth month 9, 1897, John H. 


Cooper, aged 68 years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


GILPIN.--Fifth month 7, 1897, after a short illness, Bernard Gil- 
pin, aged 72 years ; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Park Avenue. 

[From an obituary notice in the Baltimore Sus, 8th, the following 
details are taken: He was stricken with paralysis at his home, in 

3altimore, on the night of the 6th, and died at 2.30 p. m., the follow- 
ing day. For many years he had been prominent in business and 
financial circles. He had numerous friends, and was well liked for his 
kindly manner and strict business principles. He was born at Sandy 
Spring, Montgomery county, Md., Third month 26, 5826. When a 


. Bele ‘ opi | young man he came to Baltimore and entered the drug firm of Stabler 
Whether it is a full and sufficient one, or | 


This is a | 


| which later changed to Canby, Gilpin & Co., and in 1884 was suc- 


& Co., West Pratt street, becoming a partner in the business. In 1845 
he was one of the founders of the firm of Bailey, Canby & Gilpin, 


ceeded by the present firm of Gilpin, Langdon & Co., whose business 
operations are extensive and important. 

He leaves a widow, who was Mary Barnard, of Baltimore. Three 
sons also survive him, Henry Brooke Gilpin, Bernard Gilpin, Jr., of 
Baltimore, and Frank H. Gilpin, of Colorado.] 


HEACOCK.—Third month 6, 1897, William Heacock, in his 
65th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

His parents, the late Joseph and Esther Heacock, were esteemed 
members of Abington Meeeing, and faithful to his bringing up, he was 
a regular attender of our meetings. 
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He was decided in his religious views, but kind-hearted and benev- 
olent in his feelings, and ever ready to relieve suffering. From his 
early boyhood he took a lively interest in the Anti-Slavery movement, 
which continued to the end, and more recently was very active in the 
Prohibition cause. He was also a faithful visitor on behalf of the 
Prison Society, and a worker in the Universal Peace Union. He had 
had his reverses and trials, but was ever cheerful and hopeful. 

On the 30th ult., whilst driving homeward his leg was fractured by 
a kick from his horse becoming frightened, and though he seemed for 
some days to be doing well, the development of heart trouble caused 
death in a few hours. 

His active interest in so many directions will cause him to be 
greatly missed. T. 


LAING.—In Baltimore, Fifth month 1, 1897, Charles Laing, 
youngest son of the late Catharine R. Laing; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

Interment at Philadelphia. 


MILLS.—At her home at St. Thomas, Ontario, Third month 28, 
1897, Anna M. Mills, in the 92d year of her age; a valued elder of 
Lobo Monthly Meeting, Ontario. 

[An obituary note in Young Friends’ Review says:] This dear 
Friend was born in 1806, in the State of New York, and when quite 
young removed with her parents to Canada. Her husband, whom she 
survived eleven years, was Isaac Mills, of Sparta. Their married life 
extended over a period of 61 years, and their hospitable home was the 
scene of many Friendly minglings. The sterling worth of her charac- 
ter, her beautiful Christian spirit, and her kindly sympathy endeared 
her to many hearts, and has left an imperishable influence. Through 
the greater part of her life she was a diligent attender of our religious 
meetings where her solid, reverential deportment added much to their 
impressive dignity. Her judgment being excellent and ready, and 
freely exercised for the welfare of others—long she has dwelt among 
us, a wise counsellor and a friend in whom no confidence was mis- 
placed. Her latter years have been spent mostly in a wheeled chair, 
the last two years confined to her couch, blind and helpless, suffering 
often—but always cheerful and patient, and considerate of those who 
were kindly ministering to her necessities. With mind clear and faith 
unshaken, she was ready and longing to be at rest in her Father’s own 
good time. 


witnessed her precious example will cherish her memory, renewing 
their confidence in the Divine power who is able to sustain through all 


the vicissitudes of life by the strength of ‘‘ His everlasting arms,’’ and 
at the last, ‘‘ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 

NEWPORT.—Suddenly, at Germantown, Pa., Fifth month 10, 
1897, Elizabeth Newport, daughter of the late Jesse W. and Elizabeth 
Newport ; a member of Birmingham (West Chester) Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

Interment from Fairhill Friends’ meeting-house, on the 13th. 

PIPER.—On Fifth-day evening, Fifth month 6, 1897, Hannah E., 
widow of George A. Piper; a member of the Monthly Meeting held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

WEBSTER.—At the Buffalo, N. Y., hospital, Third month 29, 
1897, of appendicitis, Hugh D. Webster, aged 25 years, 5 months, 
and 18 days. 

[He was a train despatcher at the Canadian end of the eantilever 
bridge, Niagara Falls, and leaves a widow and infant daughter. The 
deceased was the eldest son of John and Sarah Webster, and grand- 


son of Hugh D. and Lydia Webster, for many years useful members of | 


Norwich Monthly Meeting of Friends, and himself a birthright mem- 
ber.— Young Friends’ Review. } 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 
At the home of her mother, in Wilmington, Del., Fourth month 16, 


1897, Ruth Elizabeth Taylor, in the 34th year of her age, a member of | 
She was the daughter of | 


Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Lydia Fawcett and the late Richard Henry Taylor, of Loudoun 
county, Va. 

As a student at Swarthmore College, a teacher at Race street, 
Philadelphia, at Lincoln, Va., and at Park Avenue, Baltimore, in 
fact, wherever her lot has been cast, Lizzie had ever a large circle of 
appreciative friends, who have been made to sorrow at what would 
seem a too early ending of a useful life, but— 


‘* We live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, not breath ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.’’ 


For several years lung trouble had been feared, and all that medical 
skill and change of climate could do was not enough to stop the ulti- 
mate development of the disease. The last months of her life were 
spent surrounded by a devoted family and loving friends, but another 
mansion awaited her, to which her suffering made her willing to go, 
and though life was very dear to her, as were all the beauties of the 
natural world, she entered into it as the next step in her higher devel- 
opment. 


** She hath done what she could,’’ and those who have | 





| pains. 


At the meeting held at Wilmington, on the afternoon of the 18th, 
testimonies of love and words of sympathy were given from full hearts. 
Next day at Goose Creek meeting-house, in Loudoun county, Va., 
the friends of childhood and maturer years gathered around her form, 
then laid it beside her kindred, and beneath the flowers she loved. 
Here again were uttered the appreciative and sympathizing words of 
her friends. The influence of this life had been uplifting and far- 
reaching, and its memory will be fondly cherished. Though we see 
her not, we feel she still lives among us. 


Didst thou know how much I loved thee, 
Didst thou know the tears I shed, 

When the tidings came that told me 
Thou, my more than friend, wast dead ? 


Yes, I bowed beneath the sorrow, 
And I prayed for strength to bear 

All the grief that might be sent me, 
All the grief that was my share. 


Could I cull the fairest flowers, 
Trophies of my love for thee, 

I would send them up to heaven 
Where all of beauty is so free :— 


Where thy sweet spirit can transcend 
All the pain that once was thine, 
Where thy rest is now eternal, 
And thy life with God entwined. 
Mary ELLa W. CLARK. 





THE ‘‘QUAKER WEDDING”’ PICTURE. 
THE painting by the English artist, Percy Bigland, ‘‘A 
Quaker Wedding, 1820,’’ was placed on exhibition at the 
public gallery of the Art Club, of Philadelphia, on the 
4th inst., and will continue during this month. It has 
been appropriately placed in the middle space at the south 
end of the gallery, with suitable accessories. 

The picture is of large size, and the figures in it ap- 
proach the proportions of life. There are fifteen persons 
shown, one or two of these being in the background and 
indistinct. The centre of the group is formed by a young 
man and young woman, standing, who are at the moment 
of repeating the marriage engagement familiar to Friends. 
They are hand in hand, she in white, he in a simple but 
neat suit of gray, whose fit ‘‘ sets off’’ his graceful figure. 


| About them sit men and women Friends, and in present- 
| ing them Percy Bigland has chosen to paint portraits of 


well-known persons, some of them from life. Beside the 
groom sit David Scull, of Philadelphia, and Joseph Bevan 


| Braithwaite, and Joseph Storrs Fry, prominent English 


Friends ; near the bride are Hannah Whitall Smith, for- 


| merly of Philadelphia, and Richard Reynolds, an Eng- 


lish Friend of a century ago, a philanthropist whose good 
name has come down with his good works. The por- 
traits of these, and of all the company, as well as those 


| of the principal figures, are done with admirable skill. 


The bride’s face, slightly inclined as she listens to the 
solemn words she will herself presently repeat, is tender 
and thoughtful. On the spectator’s right is seated the 
bride’s mother, with her head bowed in deep feeling, and 
in the left foreground another elderly woman has removed 


| her bonnet and laid it on her knee, and sits with her cap 


on, her head slightly raised, observing and listening with 
animation. 
It has been the artist’s intention to present with his- 


| toric fidelity the costumes of the period, 1820, which the 


picture represents. To accomplish this he has spared no 
He was at work on the picture during two years, 
and by patient inquiry, and the kind assistance of many 
Friends, some of whom were able to lend wearing ap- 
parel of the period, he was able to satisfactorily settle the 
dress of the several figures. The time itself has special 


interest. It was just then that Charles Lamb was showing 


| his interest in Quaker life, and writing about it with deli- 


cately humorous appreciation. 
containing the famous one on 


The ‘‘ Essays of Elia,’’ 
‘‘A Quaker’s Meeting,’ 
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first appeared in book form in 1823. In this picture we 


therefore have the men’s dress of that day, and the very | 
dresses, shawls, and bonnets of women Friends, which to | 


Lamb made them appear as ‘‘troops of the Shining 
Ones.”’ 


The painting when shown at the annual exhibition of | 


the Royal Academy, in London, last year, excited atten- 
tion and favorable remark. The London Zimes (Fifth 


month 1, 1896) said: ‘* The gravity, the charm of this | 


very human scene among a people whose distinction it is 
to be sober and modest in doings and in dress, has been 
realized in a very delightful way by the artist, who has 
produced a ‘ symphony in brown and gray,’ which makes 
a color effect of the most agreeable kind, while his way 


of telling a story is such as should appeal strongly to the 
great public.’”’ 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Horsham on 
the 6th instant. The attendance was about as usual. 


There was ministry in the first meeting by William Way, | 
David Newport, Watson Tomlinson, Mary M. Thomas, 


and Rachel Bond, and a woman Friend offered prayer. 


The business of the meeting included the routine usual at | 
this time, the consideration of the Queries occupying | 
most of the sitting, and calling out some interesting and | 
In the men’s branch Benjamin F. Pen- | 
rose and Edward Comly were reappointed Clerk and | 
The Committee on Home | 
reported that they expected to have it ready for opening | 


lively exercise. 
Assistant Clerk for the year. 


by the rst of Sixth month. A proposition to hold joint 
sessions, introduced in men’s branch three months ago, 


was deferred to next meeting (at Gwynedd, in Eighth | 


month), for consideration. 


A dispatch from New York on the 7th instant an- 
nounces that the remaining one of the ‘‘ Fox oaks,’’ at 


Flushing, L. I., has been cut down. The dispatch said : 
‘* The tree was cut yesterday [6th]. There were originally 


two oaks, supposed to be about 700 years old, and under | 


their branches George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, preached in the year 1672. 
on October 25, 1841, and a small monument marks the 
spot where it stood. The stone is of gray marble, and 
upon its face isengraved ‘ Fox Oaks,’ and nothing more. 


It is on Bowne avenue, and attracts the notice of many | 


persons who are interested in the history of old Flushing. 
‘*The old oak, which has just been cut down, has 


been dead for several years, but on account of its associa- | 
tions with the early history of the community it was per- | 
mitted to stand, although it was squarely in the middle | 


of the avenue, and practically prevented the improvement 
of the roadway. 


tree.”’ 


According to the printed report, 1859, of Committee | 


of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, the 
capacity of Race Street meeting-house was such as to seat 


comfortably about 1,600 persons, and the Cherry Street | 


end 1.300, and it has been considered that when crowded 
they would hold 2,000 and 1,500. 
Central School lecture room is about 400, and as it was 


nearly full last First-day, and adding in the number in | 


the yard, it is safe to say the total number then on the 


premises was nearly if not quite 4,000. J. oe. 3 


THE total number of blind in the United States is nearly 49,000, or | 
The number of blind reported | 


976 in each million of the population. 
as receiving instruction is given as 4,691. 


One of the trees fell | 


Recently the branches commenced to | 
decay, and it was finally decided to remove the famous | 


The capacity of the | 


YEARLY MEETING COMMITTEE REPORTS. 
REPORT ON PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 


To the Yearly Meeting : The Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor has continued the form of organization and prac- 
| tice of work during the past year as formerly, and its 
meetings have generally been well attended, and we 
think, with profit. The new subjects referred to the 
Committee last year, namely Purity, and Mission work 
among Women and Children, were referred to appropri- 
ate sub-committees, and our labors therein will appear 
under those headings. In conjunction with the Com- 
mittees on Education and First-day Schools, we made 
arrangements for holding the various Conferences at 
Swarthmore last summer. That upon philanthropic work 
was well attended, and the interest therein manifested 
ought to be productive of geod results not only to us, but 
also to all in whose cause we are working. During the 
| year orders have been drawn on the Treasurer of the 
| Yearly Meeting for $448.08. 

The Committee on Arrangements for holding the 
Conferences at Swarthmore refunded to the Treasurer of 
the Yearly Meeting $294.80 out of collections made for 
| paying the expenses of holding the same. 

THE INDIANS. 


The meetings of the Indian Committee have been 
regularly held. In our last report we stated that the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs had offered us the appoint- 
ment of a Field Matron among the Winnebago tribe. 
Shortly after this, the position of Field Matron was in- 
cluded under the Civil Service rules, and the offer was 
provisionally withdrawn. We have not yet secured a 
| suitable person to take the Civil Service examination. 
The position is still unfilled, and we are looking for a 
suitable person to propose. 

Instead of holding a public conference during the 
winter, as has sometimes been done, the Annual Meeting 
of the Indian Rights Association, on our invitation, was 
held in the Cherry Street meeting-house. Several ad- 
dresses were made by those actively interested in Indian 
work. 

We have opened correspondence with Marguerite 
Diddock, an Omaha Indian, who has recently been ap- 
pointed Field Matron among the Omahas, with a view of 
| giving her what assistance we can in her important work. 

No drafts have been made during the year on the 
Coates fund, at the disposal of the Indian Committee, in 
the hands of Thomas J. Husband, Treasurer, which now 
amounts to $228. 

THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


The sub-committee on Colored People has continued 
to give attention to the subject under its care. On Tenth 
month 31, 1896, an appeal to Friends, throughout our 
Yearly Meeting, to contribute money, food, or clothing, 

to the schools at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, S. C., was 
| directed to be sent to the correspondents of all the 
monthly meetings. Responses to the return postal cards 
were received from thirty-one monthly meetings ; twenty- 
| one have committees to solicit aid, and ten have left it to 
individual effort. 
Abby D. Munro, of the Laing Industrial School, 
writes that the winter has not been severe, and the health 
| of both teachers and pupils has been good. There was 
no outside work to claim their time and attention, hence 
the attendance has been so large that the school has been 
crowded to its utmost capacity all winter. There were 
three hundred pupils in regular attendance until the 
| spring work began about Fourth month 1. They have 
secured the services of such teachers only as intend 
| making teaching their profession, and are thereby en- 

















abled to retain them from year to year. Three of the 
teachers are from their own school. In regard to funds 
she regrets to say that money has come in so slowly that 
they are in arrears to the amount of three hundred dol- 
lars ($300). The teachers can ill afford to wait, as they 
have not only themselves, but others, to care for. 

The Schofield Normal and Industrial School is doing 
the same earnest work as heretofore, with three hundred 
and forty-eight students enrolled ; seventy-one being in 
the boarding department. Last year a farm-house was 
erected by the students, at a cost of $1,500. Five or six 
boys live in it and do the farm work, and cut and haul 
wood for the school fuel. The visits of Friends have 
been highly appreciated, and they have been cheered by 
the earnest work of the pupils in the various departments. 

Though these schools are non-sectarian, they were 
founded mainly by Friends, and have been so largely 
sustained by our Society in the past that we have grown to 
almost consider them a part of our philanthropic care. 
May we hope for the time to come when our Yearly 
Meeting will set aside annually a sum from the Treasury 
to meet these constantly recurring expenses, or will we 
allow these already over-taxed women to be weighed down 
by the effort to raise money for the running expenses of 
their schools ? 

While these colored schools of the South have claimed 
our thought to the largest extent, the people of our own 
localities have not been altogether neglected; an adult 
night school, kindergarten, and sewing schools have been 
reported by different meetings, and we also continue an 
interest in the College Settlement of Philadelphia. 


TEMPERANCE AND TOBACCO. 


Reports received from the various codperating com- 
mittees show that the interest in the cause of Temperance 
still continues to make itself manifest. This has been 
done during the past year in a large degree by the con- 
tinued practice of holding Conferences. Prohibition and 
the evils attending the liquor traffic have generally been 
the phases of the subject that have been prominently 
touched upon, and the lukewarmness of professing 
Christians in taking an outspoken stand against the evils 
of the traffic, has claimed much attention, many believing 
that only by the use of the ballot can the suppression of 
the drink habit be accomplished. 

The education of our young growing members on the 
subject of the injurious effects of alcohol has not been lost 
sight of, and at a number of the Conferences the members 
of our First-day schools take part by recitations, and in 
preparing essays to be read therein. Outside of holding 
Conferences some Friends work with kindred associations 
in their different localities in all movements favoring 
temperance. A deep concern still exists that we should 
all be good examples of the important testimony of our 
Society in regard to abstaining from any use of that 
which intoxicates. 

About 58,000 pages of literature has been purchased 
for distribution, and in addition to this, part of the Lewis 
legacy has been used to purchase copies of the ‘* Old Red 


School House’’ to be given to those First-day schools | 


that have no copy in their libraries, and also to collect 


copies of the works of Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson to | 
be kept for reference by being placed in the library at | 


15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. The Young Friends’ 
Temperance Literary societies continue their 


regular | 


meetings, and in their quiet manner are working as | 


opportunity occurs. 

The Reading Room for boys in West Philadelphia has 
been in operation during the winter months, and is well 
attended. 


An attempt has been made to carry on a | 
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similar work at Friends’ Mission No. 1, Fairmount 
Avenue and Beach street, Philadelphia, but the work has 
been hampered by the lack of interested workers ; the 
material is there, but as was said by Jesus to his followers, 
‘*the laborers are few.’’ Both of these fields offer an 
opportunity for those who wish to engage in the work of 
helping those who are not so favorably situated as 
themselves. 

Letters were sent to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and Public Grounds and Buildings of the 
United States Senate, asking for consideration and action 
on the House bill to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
drink in the Capitol Buildings. The bill was not reached 
by the Senate. 

Increasing activity is reported in the work of educa- 
tion on the subject of Tobacco. A number of Confer- 
ences have been held and addressed by those who could 
understandingly give scientific reasons for its harmful 
effects upon not only its users, but also their descendants. 

In Philadelphia a concern was expressed in regard to 
the use of tobacco in market-houses, and a protest against 
the non-enforcement of the rule, ‘‘ No smoking during 
market hours’’ was prepared, and is to be sent to the 
boards of directors of the different market-houses in that 
city. 

Petitions advocating the passage of laws to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of cigarettes, and prohibiting the 
use of public money in furnishing tobacco in any form as 
a necessary of life to the inmates of Public Institutions of 
the State, were prepared, signed, and presented to the 
Legislatures of the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


IMPROPER PUBLICATIONS. 


Reports from various members of the Committee 
on Improper Publications indicate a more active interest 
taken in the work, and show an increase in the distribu- 
tion of temperance, anti-tobacco, and other good litera- 
ture in several colored and First-day schools. A circular 
letter was prepared and sent to the several monthly meet- 
ings, requesting them to appoint committees to circulate 
good reading matter among Friends and others, and more 
especially to collect copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL from subscribers who were willing to loan or 
give them away, and distribute them among those who 
could not afford to subscribe. To which twenty meetings 
have responded, and these replies give encouragement to 
the committee, as they show that many are willing to co- 
operate in this work. Good literature of various kinds 
has been distributed among Friends and others, amount- 
ing to 2,600 magazines, and 1,800 pages of other reading 
matter. A large amount is still on hand waiting to be 
sent to those desiring it. 

Three Indian schools have been remembered with 
children’s magazines and pictures. 

The sub-committee on Law and Newspapers reported 
individual work, and much approval was expressed in ref- 
erence to the attitude taken by the Pud/ic Ledger of Phila- 
delphia, in regard to the recent ‘‘ prize-fight,’’ and the 
clerk was directed to convey to the editors of this paper 
our appreciation. 

PURITY. 

The Committee on Purity, having been organized the 
present year, are unable to give substantial results of their 
work, but have endeavored to have the subject introduced 
throughout the Yearly Meeting. 

Acting upon the suggestion of Aaron M. Powell, 


| Superintendent on Purity of the Philanthropic Union, 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


quarterly meetings were recommended to appoint com- 
mittees or superintendents on this subject, where one had 
not been appointed. Replies received from all except 
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Philadelphia, Abington, Haddonfield, and Fishing Creek 
show that the matter would be considered by either the 
meeting or its Philanthropic Committee. 

One meeting on the subject was held both in Bucks 
and Salem quarters, while Sadsbury Monthly Meeting 
reports a very profitable one addressed by Professor Green 
of West Chester. 

Judicious lectures upon this subject are recommended 


to be given at schools under care of Friends, and letters | 


have been written to several of the schools. In reply 
thereto, the Committee on Instruction of the George 
School have decided to do as recommended, and at 
Moorestown School cordial support has been given the 
course advised. 

Five hundred copies of a pamphlet, published by the 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting were purchased and are being distributed. It 
contained articles upon purity by Dr. Willis Mills and 
Dr. O. Edward Janney. 

The Committee unite in recommending that Zhe 
Philanthropist, edited by Aaron M. and Anna Rice 
Powell, be widely circulated among our members as the 
leading paper on this subject. We also take the liberty 
of reminding Friends of the necessity of being very 
particular in appointment to positions in the meeting, and 
give character and conduct equal weight with religious 
profession. The young are quick to detect hypocrisy, 
and if we wish them to lead pure lives they must be given 
pure examples. 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


While the Committee on Peace and Arbitration feel 
that there has been but little that they have taken hold 
of, yet they have not been insensible to the condition of 
the world in its failure to see that our ‘‘ Swords should 


be beaten into plow-shares and our spears into pruning- 
hooks.”’ 


The introduction of military training into the public | 


schools of Philadelphia having twice been before the 
Board of Education of that county for their approval, 
committees have been appointed by the Friends of that 
Quarter to act with members of this committee in pre- 
senting to the Board our earnest disapproval of any ac- 
tion toward military training of boys attending schools 
supported by public moneys. The Board has received and 
listened courteously to our delegations, and while no ac- 
tion has yet been taken for its introduction, the pressure 
for its approval is very strong and well organized, and we 
feel that we must be ever watchful to meet the first ad- 
vances with our protest, and with the reason for our bear- 
ing such testimony, which is surely one of the fundamen- 
tal principles of our Society. 

In connection with Friendsof Arch Street Meeting, a 
joint conference was held at 12th Street meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on the 23d of Second month, to voice our 
approval and sympathy with the ‘‘Arbitration Treaty,’’ 
before the United States Senate, and asking for ratifica- 
tion to carry into effect such a principle of settling all 
difficulties that might arise between us and Great Britain. 

Under the care of our Philanthropic Committee a 
number of conferences have been held, which had our 
subject for consideration, and we trust on the whole that 
we have been in a measure enabled to do some little good. 

Salem Quarter reports active work being done through 
papers prepared and read before large conferences,— 


‘* Peace Day’’ observed through the request of the 
we 
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ings upon the subject, also a number of letters written to | 
our representatives at Washington urging the ratification 
of the Treaty of Arbitration. 


| 
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| committee. 





MISSION WORK AMONG WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


We have but little organized work to report on the 
subject of Mission Work among Women and Children. 
Individually, the members have worked in the following 
societies in the city of Philadelphia, besides visiting sick 
and neglected families both in and out of our Society : 

Central Employment Association. 

Friends’ Fuel Association. 

Friends’ Home for Children. 

Temporary Home for Women and Children. 
Fifteenth Ward Association for Organized Charity. 
Place Society, Eastern Penitentiary. 

Beach Street Mission Sewing School. 
College Settlement, University Extension. 
Bainbridge Centre for Colored People. 

The Starr Saving Bank. 

Coal Club at College Settlement. 

Penn Sewing School. 

Friends belonging to the Philadelphia Quarter, in- 
terested in the enlightenment of thoughtful persons in 
the education of children, physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally, have formed a Woman’s Home Influence Associa- 
tion, which holds meetings at 15th and Race streets for 
that object. A number of papers on the subject have 


| been read, and the discussions that follow show a deep 


interest in the work. A sewtng-school is also carried on 
at Trenton Meeting, Burlington Quarter, and they seem 
to enter into the work there with an earnest zeal, trying 
to cast into the lot of those less fortunate some few rays 
of sunshine. 
Signed for and on behalf of the Committee, 
AMES H. ATKINSON, 
—— K. RICHARDS, \ Clerks. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND JEANES FUND. 


To the Yearly Meeting: The Committee to whom has 
been assigned the Educational department of the work of 


| the Yearly Meeting together with the distribution of the 


income of the Samuel Jeanes fund has held eight meetings 


| during the year in the discharge of its duties. 


Being deeply impressed with the additional responsi- 
bility which this large trust imposes, and anxious to fol- 
low out the wishes of the donor as far as possible, the 
work was divided into departments and assigned to sub- 
committees, and circulars bearing information of the 
scope of each were mailed to the correspondent of each 
monthly meeting, and to the clerks of local school com- 
mittees, in order that Friends might avail themselves of the 
privileges extended, and come into closer touch with the 
Through these sub-committees aid has been 
extended to many of our schools, and in so doing the 
committee has endeavored to impress upon the local com- 
mittees that this fund should, as far as possible, be used 
to increase the size and efficiency of the schools by reduc- 
ing the cost of education to those who cannot afford to 
pay the full rates of tuition, and that care should be exer- 
cised that no Friends’ children be neglected for want of 
necessary means to attend school. We are glad to report 
the beneficent effect of this measure in the enlargement 
and increased interest in many of our schools, some of 
them giving tuition to such children to an amount even 
greater than that received from the Fund, in that kindly, 
quiet way, so commendable. 

Assistance has also been rendered to individual mem- 


M | bers in procuring the education needed for some desired 
. in our First-day schools by texts and read- | 


business, by loaning small amounts without interest, the 
same to be returned by them as soon as able, that it may 
be placed in the hands of other deserving young persons 
for a similar purpose. The necessity of repaying the 





loan it is hoped will stimulate the energies and develop 
the sense of moral obligation much more than would the 
bestowal of the sum as a free gift. 

Two educational conferences were held in Philadel- 
phia, which we believe were occasions of profit. Were 
our local committees more largely represented at these 
meetings, we believe there would be a greater awakening 
to the need of advancement in educational work, in order 
to keep abreast with the requirements of our day. 

Sixty-four lectures on science and natural history have 
been given in the various monthly and preparative meet- 
ing schools, which have been well received and attended 
with good results. 

Under a concern to promote the spread of moral, 
scientific, and truthful literature, the sum of $200 was 
appropriated to increase the circulation of FRIENps’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, subject to the united dis- 
cretion of the publishers and a small committee from this 
body. And the sum of $350 was appropriated to the 
Scattered Seeds, thus enabling the publishers to increase 
the size and efficiency of that periodical. A careful 
examination as to the workings of these gifts has already 
shown a marked effect for good. 

One preparative meeting library and four First-day 
school libraries have been assisted to the extent of $25 
each. This plan not proving satisfactory, arrangements 
are now in progress by which literature, of the character 
mentioned in the note accompanying the gift, will, on 
application, be furnished to First-day schools and meet- 
ings through the system of traveling libraries, already in 
successful operation under the care of the Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on First-day Schools. 

Thus have we endeavored to distribute this income, 
and if all desires have not been realized, we hope it will 
be remembered that this is but the commencement of 
what we trust may be a continued work, and that this 
means of extending our labors reached us at a time when 
there have been many demands in the work of education, 
and when the pressure of depressed surroundings has been 
so great that the struggle for the continuance of schools 
in many neighborhoods would have been almost impossi- 
ble without this help. 

We are led with thankful hearts to acknowledge the 
promptings of the Divine Master, who we believe im- 
pressed upon the donor of this munificent gift the need 
there was in this direction, and thus enables the Yearly 
Meeting to meet it. 

We feel that Friends are more desirous to avail them- 
selves of the educational privileges afforded by our So- 
ciety, and in making visits to the schools, which is done 
by some members of the Committee at least once during 
the year, we have endeavored to impress upon teachers 
and students that the Yearly Meeting is concerned for its 
membership, that it shall not lack in this wise attainment, 
as well as that it may be accompanied by that higher 
duty, the cultivation of the spirit-life. 

Orders have been drawn on the 
Yearly Meeting for $492.45. 

There has been expended of the income of the Fund 
the sum of $9,442.47. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


Treasurer of the 


A Missouri mother has hit upon a successful plan to get her three 
daughters home at satisfactory hours from their various social diver- 
sions. She requires the last one in to rise first and prepare breakfast. 


THE death-rate from typhoid fever in ten European cities known to 
have a pure water supply is 6 per cent. on 100,000; and in this coun- 
try in the same number of cities known to have polluted water sup- 
plies the rate is 56.9! 
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LETTERS FROM THE DAUGHTER OF 
JOHN BROWN. 

Frances Jackson Coppin, the well-known teacher of the Institute 
for Colored Youth, this city, has sent us copies of two letters from 
Annie Brown Adams, the daughter of John Brown. The first was 
addressed to George William Cook, of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and resulted in a movement to give the writer some pecu- 
niary aid; the second was addressed to children at the Institute for 
Colored Youth, who had generously made a subscription from their 
little treasury. 

HumeBotpt Co., Perrouia, CAL., Dec. 14, 1896. 

George Wm. Cook, My dear Sir: Yours of November 
30th reached me yesterday, having been delayed by the 
severe storm. You ask me if the report that my home 
was burned, with nearly all its contents on the rst of July 
last, is true? Yes, it is only too true. Your kind offer of 
assistance will be most gratefully received. Some colored 
people at St. Paul, Minn., sent me $15, a short time ago, 
which is a great help to me, as owing to the past season 
being a bad one here (in this country) our crops were 
nearly a failure, leaving us without sufficient to live on, 
or the means to procure seed to sow the crops for the 
coming season. [ have a place here that I have been 
struggling to keep until my boys were old enough to 
manage for me, that will make a comfortable home for 
my old age, if I can manage to hold onto it. But be- 
tween the loss by fire, the bad season for crops, and my 
debt, Iam inarather cramped position. My husband 
is an old man, so badly crippled with the rheumatism 
that he can earn very little to help support our young 
children, three of whom are yet too young to help them- 
selves. If you send anything of value in a letter to me, 
please have it registered, as we live five miles from town, 
and at this time of the year the mails are brought up by 
anyone, who happens to go to town, and a letter might 
possibly get lost if not registered. May God bless you 
all. Sincerely yours, 

ANNIE Brown ADAMS. 


PeTROLIA, CaL., March 7, 1897. 

To the pupils of the Institute for Colored Youth, 
Philadelphia, Pa. It is with peculiar feelings that I 
acknowledge the receipt of the $10 sent me by you, and 
thank you for the token of respect and sympathy, in this 
time of misfortune that has overtaken me and mine. 

I shall use this money to buy school books for my three 
youngest children, a girl of fifteen, and two boys, twelve 
and ten years of age, so they can attend school this com- 
ing summer, as their books were all burned in the house 
last July. They have to paddle themselves across the 
Mattole river, in a log canoe and walk three miles to 
school. It is a mile to our nearest neighbor and the 
public road, so we seldom see anyone, especially during 
the rainy or winter season, but ourselves. 

They do not have the advantages to be derived from 
school as you have. ‘The two boys were never inside a 
church, and never attended a Sunday-school. They 
never saw a colored person, either. They take great 
interest in the stories in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ and also 
in the stories I tell them about the ‘‘ Contraband ’’ 


| children I saw while teaching at Norfolk and Portmouth, 


Virginia, during the wartime. 
An old man named Lara Case is writing his recollec- 


| tions of the early settlement of Hudson, Ohio, for the 


Hudson Independent, (which he, or some one else, sends 
me). In one paper he says, ‘‘ My first Sunday-school 
teacher was John Brown (my grandfather was one of the 
pioneer settlers of the Hudson also). My first Sunday- 
school lesson was the last chapter of Ephesians, which I 
would commend to children of the present. It was com- 





mitted to memory and repeated, for this I received as a | 


prize the Assembly Catechism.”’ 

Now I will let you look this out and read it—and 
consider it as coming from John Brown to you, also the 
two preceding chapters. I think you will find it most 
beneficial, if well followed. 

My father was a firm believer in the ‘‘ new Com- 
mandment ”’ and the Golden Rule. 

I wish to ask as a special favor to me, that you, one 
and all, will abstain from the entire use of all intoxicat- 
ing liquors and tobacco in any form. Do this for your 
own sake and mine. May God bless and keep you from 
harm and evil. Sincerely yours, 

ANNIE Brown ADAMS. 


PHILADELPHIA’S (ARCH STREET) 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
American Friend, Philadelphia. 
THE most significant action of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing [Arch Street] this year is its decision to send out 
epistles, a course which it has not pursued since 1857. 
A document was prepared and adopted as a general 


epistle addressed to Friends everywhere, and a special | 


epistle was sent to the smaller Yearly Meeting in Ohio. 

Friends will later have an opportunity to read the 
general epistle, and though we have not yet seen it we 
feel sure that it will be read with interest. The action 
of the Yearly Meeting in sending an epistle to Ohio 
shows in a most emphatic way how times and views 
have changed in forty years, and it is a matter of his- 
toric interest which we desire to look at dispassionately. 
When correspondence ceased forty years ago it was 
clearly recognized that the sending of an epistle to either 


body in Ohio would produce a separation in Philadelphia | 
Yearly Meeting. Those who sympathized with the larger 


yearly meetings on this continent gathered in large 
numbers at Twelfth Street, and protested against the 
recognition of the smaller body by an epistle, and many 
of the strongest men of the yearly meeting were in this 
company. 

Samuel Bettle, in the Yearly Meeting of 1857, coun- 
selling against haste, made the remark that ‘‘ time would 
do much.’’ After a session of six hours, the meeting ad- 
journed, concluding ‘‘ to suspend all epistolary corre- 
spondence for the year,’’ as a compromise. 

Time Aas done much, as Samuel Bettle prophesied. 
There was no dissent at all expressed to the proposal 
of the clerk to send a loving epistle this year to the 
aforesaid meeting, and few apparently realized how 
grave had once been the controversy over this subject. 

It is not our purpose to draw conclusions. The fu- 
ture will determine the wisdom and meaning of the 
action. 

We are mainly interested to note how the bitter issue 
of one generation becomes practically no issue at all in 
the minds of a succeeding generation, and how a question 
which carries all the dangers of a schism, as this did, in 
less than half a century is not considered a vital question 
at all. 

Keep Boys EmpLovep.—There is no danger so great 
for a man or a boy as idleness. If mothers and fathers 
would save their boys, they should give them something 
todo. Buy an axe and a saw, and let them chop up that 
wood, no matter how large the bank account. Let them 
keep the weeds from the garden and the tall grass from 
the lawn, the dirt from their own clothes and the dust 
from their own shoes. Don’t do everything for them. It 
pays to teach the boys to work—not so much for what 
they can do as for what it does for them. 


| sions?”’ 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


KENNETT SQUARE, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends 
Association was held on the afternoon of Second month 7. In the 
absence of the president and secretary, Anna Mary Martin and Jose 
phine Pyle, served protem. The meeting was opened by the presid 
ing officer reading a passage of Scripture. The 18th chapter of 
‘* Janney’s History of Friends” was reviewed by Williammina Jackson. 

From the Literature Committee, a paper entitled “ Opportunities— 
Used—Abused,” by Thomas E. Boland, a young man now resident in 
Philadelphia, was read by his mother, Myra A. Walter, and a recita- 
tion by Helen Lewis. 

From the Historical Committee, a paper ‘‘ Why I am a Friend” 
by Hannah C. Stubbs. In order to fully answer this question, she 
said: ‘‘We need to investigate the principles that Friends regard as im- 
portant and vital to the true advancement of our spiritual happiness, 
and to ascertain their truth and application to human needs. The dis- 
tinguishing principle of the Society of Friends is that of Immediate 
Revelation, the conveyance to each individual through our spiritual 
nature by the Divine spirit, such a knowledge of the laws of God as 
relate to our duty towards him, towards our fellowman, and towards 
ourselves, as will by obedience to them preserve us from the commis- 
sion of sin. Friends have always held the Bible in high esteem and 
entertain the belief that the spiritual truths contained therein were 
given to the writers thereof by Divine inspiration. Finding then in 
the doctrines, testimonies, and requirements of the Society of Friends 
all that I can desire to make me happy while on earth, and all needed 
to remove any anxiety as to my reception or reward in the future life, 
is the reason why I am a Friend.’’ 

‘The Sunbeams of a Nation,’’ a paper kindly loaned by Georgie 
C. Myers, a pupil at the George School, was read by Sarah A. Myers. 
Nearly three centuries ago, a storm greater than yet poet or writer has 
described, threatened Europe. Clouds of bigotry and false doctrines 
veiled the sun ; furious mobs swept the streets. Every rigid Puritan 
quaked at the angry dissensions of the Churchmen, every simple- 
hearted Quaker shuddered at his cruel treatment by the law. The 
persecuted fled before the storm. By the dim light of a few sunbeams, 
the oppressed sought America as a refuge. The Puritans and Pilgrims 
fled to New England, the Catholics to Maryland, the Quakers to 
Pennsylvania, the Huguenots to the Carolinas. * 

The Association was held in State Street meeting-house on the 
afternoon of Fourth month 4. The meeting opened by the Secretary 
reading a selection from the Bible. 

Annie J. Way reviewed the 19th chapter, 2d volume, of ‘‘ Janney’s 
History of Friends.” 

Some of our young people that are attending the schools and col- 
leges, having a vacation at this time, kindly consented to assist us with 
the program. A recitation, ‘Silver Bells,’’ was given by E. May 
Myers, of Swarthmore. There followed a paper, “‘ The Friends,” by 
Sarah L. Jessup. An essay ‘* Weights and Wings,” by Lucy Linvill, 
of the George School. A paper, “ Triumph Over Tears,’’ by Ceorgie 
C. Myers, George School. Remarks by Albert C. Myers, of Swarth- 


| more, in which he suggested to the Historical Committee “ that in- 


stead of relating over and over the biographies of the old English 
Friends that we are all so familiar with, we take up individuals 
among the early Friend, that settled in Philadelphia, Chester, Dela- 
ware, and neighboring counties. Almost every Quaker family is in 


| possession of history and incident that would be extremely interesting 


and even valuable to us if it were so collected, and much of which is 
in danger of being forever lost to posterity with the changes that are 


| liable to occur in any family. 


Discussion, “ Should American Friends Establish Foreign Mis- 
Participants, Elma M. Preston, Georgie C. Myers, Albert ©. 
Myers, Prof. Stinson, Lucy Linvill, and others. re oS 


PHILADELPHIA.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
held on Second-day evening, Fifth month 3, the President, William E. 
Walter, in the chair. 

After the reading and approval of the minutes the standing com- 
mittees made their reports, The Current Topics Committee has en- 
larged the scope of its work, and in its report mentions events which 


| are of interest not alone to Friends, but to the world at large. 


The Executive Committee reported that Mary Janney had been 
elected to fill the vacancy in their membership ; further information was 
given regarding next year’s lecture course. 

‘The President announced that the map published by the Represen- 
tative Committee, showing meetings within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, is now ready and may be purchased at 140 North 
15th street. 

In a concise and interesting paper, Ellis W. Bacon introduced the 
subject of ‘* A Suitable Time for the Holding of Monthly Meetings.” 
He thought that the marked difference in the attendance on First-day 


| meetings and those held on a week-day afternoon indicates that circum- 


stances over which they have no control keep business men away from 
mid-week meetings rather than any lack of interest. [t is difficult to 
fix upon a time which will suit those ‘‘ who earnestly and willingly 
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keep up our meetings as they are now held,”’ and “ the interested, live 
portion of our membership who desire to attend, but who are positively 
prevented.” 

A plan successfully carried out by London Yearly Meeting was 
suggested. The business meetings are held in the early evening, the 
men coming directly from business to the meeting-house, where tea is 
served. 

In New York the attendance on monthly meeting has increased 
since they have been held on Seventh-day afternoons, with the Philan- 
thropic meetings following in the evening. 

In closing, the writer said that this subject ‘‘ has been of deep con- 
cern to many interested Friends for a number of years, and bringing it 
up here is to keep its importance before us and to endeavor in all the 
ways possible to bring about the best solution of the question. Let us 
treat the subject broadly and fairly in all its lights, realizing that upon 
us of to-day rests the responsibility of the maintenance of our meetings.”’ 

Daniel Gibbons followed with a resumé of the life of Friends a 
century ago, contrasting it with the life of to-day and its changing re- 
quirements. He dwelt upon the importance of the attendance of 
young men upon business meetings, and referred to the answers re- 
ceived some time ago from a circular requesting opinions on the subject 
of a suitable time for the holding of monthly meetings. 

In the general talk which succeeded, various hours were consid- 
ered. It was felt to be a practical question which each monthly meet- 
ing must decide for itself according to the environment of its members. 
Having the meeting convene about seven o’clock after the manner of 
London Friends might meet the objection that there was not time 
enough to hold business meetings in the evening. The thought was 
expressed that after the consideration of this subject by the Young 
Friends’ Association at two different times, Friends would be better 
prepared to decide it when it comes again before the monthly meeting. 

Tribute was paid to the older Friends who were willing to sacrifice 
so much of personal convenience for the general welfare of the Society 
in whose behalf they have labored so faithfully. 

An impressive paper, entitled ‘* Friends’ Attitude Towards Foreign 
Missions,” was prepared and read by Hannah H. Clothier. She asked 
us to put from our thoughts for the time being the argument that there 
is enough to do at home, and consider the more pertinent side of the 
question. After quoting from Bishop Thoburn, giving an outline of the 
depraved condition of our non-Christian nations, she said: ‘* The atti- 
tude of our branch of Friends towards the work, now seems to be that 
of indifference. The cause for this appears to be no lack of apprecia- 
tion of the needs of foreign lands, nor an unwillingness to codperate in 
Christianizing the world, but arises rather from the fact that we have 
been a small body, and since our revival, which is really very recent, 
have cast our energies into the services at our very doors.’’ The 
writer realized that mission work must be undertaken with a deep con- 
viction on the part of the individual, and asked if Friends ought not to 
make an avenue through which those of our members who are called, 
might go to foreign lands. In spite of drawbacks and discouragements 
it was queried whether we, as a people, can conscientiously stand back 
and not openthe way. ‘‘Can we afford to take no step whatever in 
persuading other nations to turn from idols to serve a ‘ living God’ ?”’ 
Many expressions of the beauty and earnestness of the paper followed. 

William W. Biddle thought the reason why Friends do not engage 
in mission work is because of its distinctly evangelical character, the 
doctrine of an outward Saviour being necessary; also, to supply a 
course of training and Bible study required by missionaries would be a 
near approach to a divinity school, but if the call comes to any of our 
members, the Society of Eriends is bound to assist them in their under- 
taking. The great expense attending the establishment of foreign 
missions could not be overlooked. 

The preparing of the heathen in this country to return to their own 
land as missionaries, was mentioned as one phase of the work. It was 
thought that Friends were well-fitted for this branch of philanthropy 
because they would appeal to what was already in the hearts of the 
people and not try to abolish all former belief. 

Those who wish to inform themselves further on this subject will 
find a helpful book at the Association Rooms, the recent gift of one of 
our members. 

Adjournment followed a period of helpful silence. 

ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—(Report condensed from the nterprise.)—Not- 
withstanding that several members of the Association were unavoidaply 
absent, a fair attendance convened at the appointed time and place. 
After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting, a discourse, 
delivered by Dr. David Gregg, of Brooklyn, on Forefathers’ Day—the 
Landing of the Pilgrims—was read by Eva R. Doan. 

‘« Were there any Quakers before the time of George Fox?’ was 
answered in a paper by Thaddeus S. Kenderdine. He said a people 
called Quietists had existed about a hundred years before Fox, whose 
habits and principles were comparable to his. 

A paper prepared by Maud B. Kenderdine, giving a biographical 
sketch of the life of Louisa J. Roberts, was read by Laura W. White. 
Hers was a life filled with a record of good works and kindly deeds. 
A short extract from her diary of 1853, was read by Mabel R. 
Worstall. 
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Arrangements were made for the Association to be held in Phila- 
delphia on the 10, and the appointment of delegates to attend the same 
was made. After roll call, with a more than usual response with senti- 
ments, the meeting adjourned to meet at Thomas and Elizabeth G. 
Stapler’s, on the 2d of Sixth month. 


MICKLETON, NEW JERSEY.—The Young Friends’ Association, on 
Fifth month 8, was opened by the President reading the 26th chapter 
of Matthew, followed by the Secretary reading the minutes of last 
meeting. After their approval, Lizzie B. Heritage read a paper pre- 
pared from the 12th chapter of ‘‘ Janney’s History,” bearing largely 
on the lives of Stephen Crisp and James Parnell, the former being 
quite a boy when he first felt the workings of Divine love; he suf- 
fered much for the cause, and died when very young. 

A very interesting paper on the life of Rachel Price was prepared 
and read by Anna W. Heritage. Many useful lessons were taught us 
by her life, one of them was being a kind friend to any who needed her 
love and guidance. 

A poem from Will Carleton’s ‘‘ City Ballads,” entitled ‘* Home,’’ 
was read by M. E. Livezey, followed by J. Omar Heritage reading one 
of Henry Drummond’s addresses, locating the Kingdom of Heaven. 
A pretty recitation was given by Martha White, called ‘‘ Through 
Prison Bars.” 

The Current Events report was read by two members of that com- 
mittee, after which the questions were asked and answered. The 
committees reported, and the roll was called. The meeting then ad- 
journed until Sixth month 12. 

M. E. LIvezey, Secretary. 


FLEMING, CENTRE Co., PA.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held Fifth month 9. The president opened the exer- 
cises by reading the 4th chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Responses to roll-call were given, in answer to the question, “‘ In what 
way am I being benefited by these Association meetings?’ Many 
remarks were made which were certainly encouraging. 

‘* Repeat the Beatitudes and give some account of their origin and 
the lessons they teach,’’ was the duty assigned to Florence N. Cleaver, 
who gave a few interesting remarks concerning each of these beautiful 
sayings. 

Anna M. Underwood followed by reading a portion of John J. 
Cornell’s answer to the question ‘‘ Why am I a Friend ?’’ Sue Under- 
wood then read from the Bible the accounts of Paul and Silas in prison, 
which told of their sufferings and persecutions. 

The question ‘‘ How can we bear one another’s burden, and to 
what extent?’’ was referred to Edith W. Cleaver, who said, the 
meaning of the word burden is a load or a weight, but in the Bible it 
is used figuratively to represent affliction, sin, or official responsibility. 
We can help bear one another’s burdens by lending a helping hand to 
those who are in need, giving our sympathy, or saying a kind word to 
those in distress. It was thought that we too often are apt to become 
engrossed in our own affairs that we thus forget our duty to others. 

“« How should we receive persecutions ?’’ was referred to Chapman 
Underwood, who said we should receive them with much patience and 
without grief, which was deemed an appropriate answer. 

Nancy M. Fisher produced a paper on the following text, “ In the 
way of righteousness is life and in the pathway thereof there is no 
death.’’ This production gave evidence of much thought and was 
enjoyed. 

Mary J. Fisher read a selection concerning the origin of the book 
of Psalms which was very instructive. 

Owing to the approach of the warm season it was decided to hold 
our meetings on First-day evenings instead of afternoons. 

The Secretary read the program for next meeting, and after a brief 
period of silence, the Association adjourned. 

BERTHA K. CLEAVER, Secretary. 


THE SCARBOROUGH SUMMER SCHOOL.—The proposed ‘‘ Scar- 
borough (England) Summer School for Religious Study, and the Help 
of First-day School Teachers and others in the Society of Friends ’’ 
has already been alluded to in the INTELLIGENCER. 

The preliminary program of the meeting has now been received. 
It will begin on the 4th of Eighth month, and disperse on the 18th, 


giving thus eleven working days. Among those expected to lead 
classes, or teach, or lecture, are «x, A. Gray, M. A., Tutor at Mansfield 
College, Oxford; Prof. R. W. Rogers of Madison, New Jersey; Dr. 
J. Rendel Harris, Wm. Scarnell Lean, Henry Stanley Newman, editor 
of the London Friend ; William Littleboy, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, Prof. 
T. R. Glover, of Kingston, Ontario; John Stephenson Rowntree, 
Prof. Richard G. Moulton, of Chicago University ; Prof. George Adam 
Smith, of Glasgow ; Dr. R. F. Horton, of Hampstead, England; Mrs. 
Lewis, of Cambridge (on her discoveries of manuscripts at Mount 
Sinai); and several others, including John Wm. Graham, Wm. C. 
Braithwaite, Edward Grubb, Frederick Andrew, Joan M. Fry, Gulielma 
Crosfield, Mary A. Wallis, and Anne Wakefield Richardson, of West- 
field College, Hampstead. 
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Membership tickets will be issued at § shillings for the whole 
course, or 3 shillings for any seven consecutive days. Arrangements 
are first to be made for Friends, but ‘‘a strong desire to attend has 
been expressed by some non-Friends.” Application for membership, with 
remittance, should be made at once to John Wilhelm Rowntree, Cocoa 
Works, York, and correspondence concerning lodgings, or local 
Scarbro’ arrangements, must be exclusively addressed to Allen Rown- 
tree, 33 Westboro’, Scarborough. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Dr. Davin T. Day of the United States Geological Survey, delivered 
a lecture in the Assembly Hall on Fifth month 6, under the auspices 
of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society. Dr. Day's subject was ‘* The 
Everglades of Florida,” and was illustrated by stereopticon views. 
Dr. Day gave an excellent description of the southern part of Florida 
with its boundless expanse of wild vegetable life, and showed how by 
a proper management and drainage of the country almost unlimited 
resources could be utilized. Dr. Day of Washington is a brother of 
Dr. Wm. C. Day of Swarthmore, professor of Chemistry. 

On Fourth-day, Fifth month 12, the Senior Class in Soeial Science 
visited the Blockley Almshouse and Insane Asylum, the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, and the University and College Settlements. 

The theses from the Engineering and Scientific Departments were 
submitted to the Faculty on Fifth month 10. The work from these 
departments shows an improvement over previous years in original in- 
vestigation and experimentation. 

The first issue of the Volume XVII. of the Swarthmore Phenix 
has appeared and shows that the new staff have taken up their work 
with an earnestness that is sure to bring success. The Penix iz now, 
for the first time in four years, on a firm financial footing, the out-going 
staff having cleared a debt of $83, and left a balance of $75 in the 
treasury. 

Prof. Sanders delivered two more lectures of his series on First- 
day, Fifth month 13. At 8.15 a.m. he lectured on the ‘‘ Wisdom Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament,’’ taking up the contents of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Job. He showed first how the ‘‘ wise men ”’ of Israel 
attained their prominence as a class and their literary bequest. The 
nine distinguishable sections of the Proverbs were pointed out and also 
their variety of literary expression. Of the book of Job, besides stating 
its technical points as a part of literature, Prof. Sanders gave as its 
leading theme “‘ The Divine Purpose in Human Suffering ” and as its 
secondary theme, ‘ The Struggle of the Human heart to find out God.”’ 
At 7.15 p. m. Prof. Sanders continued the discussion of the ‘* Wisdom 
Literature of the Old Testament,” and took up in part the Prophetic 
Literature which is included in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the other 
books of the prophets. 


Quite a large number of the students attended Yearly Meeting on 
First-day, Fifth month 9. 97. 





EDUCATION IN GREECE.—Of the efforts of the Greeks in behalf of 
education, Prof. Thomas Davidson says in The Forum ; 

‘* The true test and proof of Greece’s indomitable spirit of culture 
is her educational system. I have visited Greek schools throughout 
the land, from the infant school kept by the peasant in the open air, 
against a sunny hovel wall, to the Arsaketon, or girls’ academy, and 
the noble university, with 2,200 students. 
govern and civilize the lands now wasted by Turkish misrule. The 
sums of money given by rich Greeks for schools, and the hardships 
undergone by the children of the poor in remote districts to avail them- 


selves of these, have no parallel anywhere, save in the United States | 


and Scotland.’’ 


WHEN will the day bring its pleasure ? 

When will the night bring its rest ? 

Reaper and gleaner and thresher 

Peer toward the east and the west,— 

The sower, He knoweth ; and He knoweth best. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


WHEN we are little we brag about our parents; when we grow 


older we brag about ourselves, and when we get still older we brag | 


about our children.—Z xchange. 


METHOD is like packing things in a box—a good packer will get 
in half as much again as a bad one.—Ceci/. : 


THE newspapers are talking about “ fraud in drink.’’ 
poison. — The Voice. 


NEVER use water that is not perfectly fresh. Water that has been 


standing over night in a bed-room, kitchen, or any apartment should be 
thrown out, for floating germs have settled in it, and it is dangerous to 
health to make use of it. 
resh water. 


Tea and coffee should always be made with 


Greece is amply able to | 


The biggest 
fraud in drink is alcohol, which is sold as a stimulant and acts asa | 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 
‘©OH! is it all of life,” she cried, 
‘“‘ This daily grind for daily bread ? 
This craving after things denied, 
This pain of griefs uncomforted ? 
Must one who dreams of soaring wings 
Forever dwell with creeping things ?’’ 


Her feet, in their impatient tread, 

Brown, withered leaves tossed to and fro, 
Till inthe path a worm, half dead, 

She saw,—or she believed it so. 

‘* A fellow-creature !’’ scornfully 
She murmured. ‘‘ Die in peace, for me.’’ 
And gently pushing it aside, 
She laid it on a mossy bed ; 
Where if it lived, or if it died, 

She cared not. But when time had sped, 
And woodland paths were sweet with May, 
She trod once more that sheltered way. 

Lo! where a scarlet blossom grew 

To catch the sun, a lovely thing, 

Whose wings were streaked with gold and blue, 

In delicate poise was hovering. 
And—with a flash of memory— 

‘* Well met, my fellow-worm |” cried she. 
** God found you lost, and like to die,— 
He bade me set you safe apart ; 
And now, O beautiful butterfly ! 
You preach a lesson to my heart. 
‘ Trust Him who knows it best,’ you say, 
To meet your need in his own way.’ ” 
—Mary Bradley, in S. S. Times. 


TO DOROTHY. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, the veteran statesman, has so many claims to the 
world’s attention and gratitude that it matters nothing to him if he is 
not ranked with the great poets. Nevertheless, everybody will enjoy 
these charming lines to his little granddaughter and pet.—Z xchange. 
I know where there is honey in a jar, 
Meet for a certain little friend of mine ; 
And, Dorothy, I know where daisies are 
That only wait small hands to intertwine 
A wreath for such a golden head as thine. 


The thought that thou art coming makes all glad— 
The house is bright with blossoms high and low, 
And many a little lass and little lad 
Expectantly are running to and fro ; 
The fire within our hearts is all aglow. 
We want thee, child, to share in our delight 
On this high day, the holiest and best, 
Because ’twas then, ere youth had taken flight, 
Thy grandmamma, of women loveliest, 
Made me of men most honored and most blest. 
That naughty boy who led thee to suppose 
He was thy sweetheart has, I grieve to tell, 
Been seen to pick the garden's choicest rose 
And toddle with it to another belle, 
Who does not treat him altogether well. 
But mind not that, or let it teach thee this— 
To waste no love on any youthful rover 
(All youths are rovers, I assure thee, Miss). 
No, if thou wouldst true constancy discover, 
Thy grandpapa is perfect as a lover. 
So come, thou playmate of my closing day, 
The latest treasure life can offer me, 
And with thy baby laughter make us gay, 
Thy fresh young voice shall sing, my Dorothy, 
Songs that shall bid the feet of sorrow flee. 


A THORN. 
THERE was a merchant once who, on the way 

Meeting one fatherless and lamed, did stay 

To draw the thorn which pricked his foot, and passed ; 
And ’twas forgot ; and the man died at last. 

But in a dream the Prince of Khojand spies 

That man again, walking in paradise, — 

Walking and talking in the blessed land, 

And what he said the prince could understand ; 

For he said this, plucking the heavenly posies ; 

‘* Wonderful! One thorn made me many roses.’’ 
—From the Persian, by Sir Edwin Arneid. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S SIX HUNDRED HOUSES. 
THE announcement, remarks the New York Sum, that 
Queen Victoria is to leave, by will, Osborne house to one 
daughter, the lease of Abergeldie house to another, and 
Balmoral, the royal residence in the Highlands, to the 
duke of Connaught, recalls the fact that the man who 


would devour this particular widow’s houses must make | 
It was discovered a few years | 


an uncommonly full meal. 
since that the queen owned 600 houses in various parts of 
England, not royal residences, but rent-yielding property, 
and that about 6,o00 houses had been built by crown 
lessees on building leaseholds held by the queen. 
then had also rents from markets and tolls from ferries, 


besides the proceeds of mines and other works upon her | 

She had large estates | 
beer during hours of leisure, I can conceive no worse 

| preparation for literary work than the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. 


property or the crown property. 
in Yorkshire, Oxfordshire, and Berks, valuable lands in 
the Isle of Man, and in Alderney, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. Of the New Forest there are 2,000 acres of abso- 
lute and sixty-three acres of contingent crown property. 
Her majesty enjoys income from the Forest of Dean, 
from several other forests, and from rich properties in 
and about London. 


Osborne, on the Isle of Wight, and Balmoral, in the | 
Highlands, are the private property of the queen, and are | COrrect. 


But she has the use | 


maintained out of her own income. 
of a few royal palaces besides, and these are maintained 
by the nation at an annual expenditure ranging from 
$2,500 to $50,000. 


Richmond park, and part of St. James’s palace. The 
remainder of the last named palace is occupied by other 
members of the royal family. 
tained as such, although not in the occupancy of the 
queen, are Kensington palace, Hampton court, which, 


according toa recent estimate based on the statistics of 


eight or ten years, costs the nation on the average over | THE oldest living sovereign is King Christian IX. of 
the | Denmark, who was born April 8, 1818, and who acceded 


$70,000 a year, Kew palace, Pembroke lodge, 
Thatched cottage, and Sheen cottage, Richmond park, 
Bushy house in Bushy park, and Holyrood palace. The 
queen, when she visits the continent, has one great house 
or another, with whatever repairs and refurnishing are 


for all this she pays out of her own income. 


family. 

The queen has four rather old-fashioned yachts, on 
which she makes her sea journeys, although the oldest of 
them probably is used seldom or never. The four cost 
originally about $1,375,000. 


costs annually about $65,000. 


ALCOHOL FOR LITERARY WORKERS. 


THE Vorce, the temperance weekly of New York, ad- | 
dressed, a few days ago, the following inquiries to John | 


Hay and Dr. Andrew D. White, appointed ambassadors 
respectively to England and Germany : 

(1) Do you agree with James Parton, who says that 
he is convinced that ‘‘ a man who lives by his brain is of 
all men bound to avoid stimulating his brain by means of 
alcoholic liquors ’’ ? 

(2) Do you find an alcoholic stimulant to be a help 


in your literary work temporarily or on occasions requir- | 


ing unusual effort or at any other time, or is your experi- 
ence like that of Sir Sydney Smith, who says, ‘I see 
better without wine ’’ ? 

(3) Are you of the opinion that the alcoholic ex- 
cesses of many men of great literary genius like Byron, 


| answer,’ 


She | 





The queen is in the occupancy of | 
Buckingham palace, Windsor castle, the White lodge at | 


Other royal palaces main- | 


; | India. 
necessary to fit it fora temporary royal occupant, —— | who was born May 17, 1886, his mother acting as regent. 
agshot | 


_—_ Gloucester _ and rp sage gs er | tine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Do- 
wellings, occuple y various members of the royal | nwinion Republic, Ecuador, France, Guatemala, Hawaii, 


‘sae 4 ae — is of ‘ie * | mey, Denmark, Prussia (Emperor William), Bavaria, 
tons displacement and cost a trifle over $500,000. It | Saxony, Wurtemberg, Greece, Italy, Siam, Spain, Sweden 





3urns, Poe, and others, is due to the fact that great intel- 

lectual effort is more exhaustive on nerve power, which 
leaves such men more open to the temptation to resort to 
stimulants ? 

(4) Is it your opinion that drinking among literary 
men is increasing ? 

John Hay replied briefly,—to first and to last half of 
the second, in a crisp ‘‘yes.’’ To the first half of No. 
2, he responded ‘‘no.’’ To 3, he said, ‘*I cannot 
’ and to the last query he said, ‘‘ No; it is de- 
creasing, so far as my observation goes.”’ 

Dr. White’s reply is as follows : 

‘‘ Returning to Ithaca, I find your letter of April 5. 
As to your questions: First, Whatever may be the opin- 
ions of thinking men regarding the use of light wines and 


‘¢ Second, I agree with Sydney Smith that alcoholic 


stimulants are no aid to literary work, even when special 
| effort is concerned. 


‘‘ Third, I think it altogether likely that the statement 
you make regarding the eminent writers referred to is 


‘¢ Fourth, My opinion is that drinking among literary 
men worthy of the name is not increasing, but on the 


| contrary, decidedly diminishing. 


‘‘At various visits to the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge of recent years, I have been informed that the old 
customs of drinking heavily after dinner have almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and that the scholarly men there as- 
sembled take very light wine or beer and very little of it 


| —far less than ever before in English history.’’ 


HEADS OF GOVERNMENTS. 


to the throne on November 15, 1863. Queen Victoria 


| comes next, being born on May 24, 1819, being crowned 


in 1837. On January 1, 1877, she became Empress of 
wae 4 y I, 1677 I 


The youngest monarch is Alfonso XIII. of Spain, 


There are twenty-five presidents, as follows: Argen- 


Hayti, Honduras, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Orange 
Free State, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Transvaal, Switzer- 


| land, United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 


There are eighteen kings: Annam, Belgium, Daho- 


and Norway. 


The emperors number 6: Abyssinia, Austria, Hun- 


| gary, China, Germany, Russia. 


Of sultans there are 5: Borneo, Morocco, Oman, 
Turkey, Zanzibar. The Ameers are in Afghanistan and 
Bokhara. There are two queens—Victoria of Great 
Britain and Wilhelmina (a minor) of the Netherlands. 
Other rulers there are Raja, Khan, Khedive, Mikado, 
Maharaja, Kahn, Shah, Bey, Regent, and Sovereign, one 
each. Then there are in petty rulers, 7 grand dukes, 4 
dukes, and 5 princes. 


WEAVING by hand is increasing in Switzerland. 


A MAN who cannot command his temper should not think of being 


| a man of business, —Chesterfield. 


OF thirty-two samples of currant jelly analyzed by the chemist of 


San Francisco, nine were pure, ten adulterated and fourteen not cur- 
rant jelly. 





_ 


MYSTERIOUS SUB-OCEANIC STREAMS. 


RECENT investigation into a mysterious breakage of the | 


cable that connects the Senegal coast of Africa with Per- 
nambuco in South America reveals some interesting facts. 
These are thus related by Jndustries and /ron (London, 
March 19): 

‘« Usually some well-defined cause has been found to 
account for the breaking of a cable, but in the present 
instance Mr. H. Benest, in describing the work of repair, 


surrounded by great quantities of vegetable growth, hav- 
ing the appearance of river weed similar to that in the 
Guadalquiver river. There were also bird’s feathers, 
pieces of orange peel, whole and broken gourds, scraps 


color of the sea changed to a dirty brownish-green, 
indicative of the presence of fresh river-water. This was 
local ; if it had been a natural flow from a river it would 
have been traceable to the river, but the nearest stream 


discharge set in another direction altogether. 
direction of the coast there was no trace of similar flotsam. 


No recurrence took place at any other point during the | 


four weeks of reconnoitring, and the conclusion was 
arrived at that this was the discharge—the sudden out- 
burse—of a submarine gully or stream. 


[of Electrical Engineers] agreed with this view, and it 
was further believed that the sea-water filtering through 
the sea-bottom into a moderately heated portion of the 
earth caused explosions, upheavals, and an alteration of 
the features of the surface floor sufficient to break a cable 


fifty times the usual strength. The broken cable for | 


neatly goo feet had all the appearance of having surged 
along or been drawn under some metallic body under 
great strain. Again, the ores and metals fished up sug- 
gested disturbances. 
resulted in the decision to place the cable out of. reach 
of the destructive influences; but again in two years and 
one month, it broke. It has been repaired, and still 
further removed, and engineers wait developments of 
nature in the mighty deep. There have been many sug- 
gestions before of submarine streams—between Mozam- 
bique and Zanzibar the cables have in the same way given 
trouble. Off the Kongo River there is a discharge which 


has scoured a trench in the bed of the sea; in the Gulf | 
of Carpentaria there is a fresh-water well where water can | 
be drawn from the midst of the sea, and, among other | 


instances, 
Australia. 


there are the great subterranean rivers of 


plete mystery. 


No conjecture can frame a satisfactory 
explanation.”’ 


One Crass Doinc WeL__t.—‘‘ What’s the matter with 
your electric cars?’’ asked my companion, the lawyer, 
of one of the loungers of a small Southern town. 

‘‘ Tied up in litigation. Ain’t running any more.’’ 

‘« And the electric lights ?”’ 

‘‘They’re shut down. Company's suing the city and 
the case is in the courts. 

‘Is that big manufacturing business closed ? ’’ 

‘« Yes; one partner has sued the other for damages.”’ 

‘*So nearly everything’s ata standstill. I presume 
you are all as poor as Job’s turkey? ’’ 

‘* Not all of us. We have some rich men.”’ 

‘* Who are they ?’’ 

‘« The lawyers.’’—Detrott Free Press. 


| tage by their individual worth and persistent effort ; 
| in the public schools the matter is more difficult, for they 
are under the control of the State, and those who have 
of carpets, pieces of driftwood, and the like, while the | 


The chance of future upheavals | 
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WOMAN’S VAL UE ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Ellen H. E. Price, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Even the most conservative will grant that the training 


| of the young is not only woman’s privilege but her duty. 


Does it not seem strange, then, that in many of our 


| States, women have been so entirely ignored in the man- 


agement of our public schools? In the schools, as in the 


| professions, men have the advantage of the ‘‘ squatter ’’ 
| —they are on the ground, and possession is nine points of 
stated that at the locality of the fracture the cable was | 


the law. In the professions, however, we find here and 
there successful women who have overcome this disadvan 


but 


possession have the weapon to defend themselves in this 
possession. For instance, the constitution of Pennsy}- 


| vania makes women eligible to any office of control or 


management under the school system—yet it denies them 


| the right to vote for the people who hold offices or 
was seventy-five miles away, and its flow at the point of | 


In the | 


make the appointments. Experience has shown that so 
long as women have to look to the men of the State to 
place them in offices of control or management, they will 
not get the offices, for in this, the twenty-fourth year since 


| our constitution went into effect we find that out of a 
| total of 13,784 school directors in Pennsylvania only 41 
| are women. 

‘«Sir Henry Mance, the president of the institution | | ; 
| in the whole list. 


The office of director is probably the most important 
The ideal school director should be 
equipped with a liberal education, a knowledge of up-to- 


| date educational methods, interest in the public schools, 


and a belief in their possibilities, a knowledge of child- 
nature and the needs of children, the ability to judge 
character, and sufficient leisure to devote to the various 
duties of the office; and the more of these qualities and 
attainments a School Board possesses the more nearly it 
approaches the ideal. The unfortunate fact is, however, 
that usually the very quaiification least needed in the Di- 


| rector or in the Board—adherence to one or the other 


political party—is the one of paramount importance in the 
eyes of the electors, and the office is of value to the 
elected only, as it serves to bring him into the notice of 
the political boss and marks him as a candidate for further 
political favor. 


‘¢ Lazy WHITE Mav.’ 


’—The Western Indians, al. 
though not fond of work, do not approve of indolent 


white men. The ‘‘ heap good white man,’’ in their esti- 
mation, is the white man who works hard ; and to sit by 


| and watch him, as he toils, seems to afford them never- 
How this flotsam comes into these submarine | 
streams is, as is also the place of its embarkation, a com- | 


failing pleasure. 

Some young warriors of the Blackfoot tribe sat in the 
shade one day, watching a group of laborers who were 
constructing a grade for a branch railroad in Montana. 
They were commenting upon the workmen and their 
work, when a bicyclist, the first that they had ever seen, 
came riding along the newly completed grade. He had 
got off the train at the last station, and was going to the 
fort, a little farther on. 

The Indians watched the wheelman without a word, 
until he passed beyond a knoll which hid him from view. 
Then they expressed their sentiments concerning him. 

** No good white man! ’’ one remarked. 

‘* No,’’ answered another, with great scorn. ‘‘ Heap 
lazy white man !—sits down to walk !’’— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


A counTrY is wholesome to no purpose where the in- 
habitants may starve for want of sustenance, and any 
country is to no effect fertile where the natives cannot 
live. — Selected. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE vote was taken in the United States Senate, on the Arbitration 
Treaty, on the Sth instant. There were 43 votes in favor, and 26 op- 
posed. As two-thirds are required to ratify, the Treaty failed. 
Eleven Senators were paired, and 8 simply failed to vote without being 
paired. The vote was not on party lines at all; the affirmative was 
made up of 30 Republicans and 13 Democrats, and the negative of 8 
Republicans and 18 Democrats, Populists, and Silver Republicans. 
Previous to the vote Senator Mills of Texas, (Dem.), and Senator 
Carter, of Montana, (Rep.), made brief speeches against ratification, 
which it is said influenced some votes. Both the senators from Penn- 
sylvania, Quay and Penrose, voted in the negative. 


In speaking against the Arbitration Treaty, Senator Carter said 
“there could be no doubt of the partiality of the Government and the 
people of the United States for the settlement of disputes by arbitra- 
tion, and that for this reason there never would be any difficulty in se- 
curing an agreement for arbitration on any specific dispute with any 
nation, but it was not necessary for our people to tie themselves in an 
agreement of uncertain scope and purport, especially with a country 
which had shown itself so out of sympathy with the feelings of the 
people of the United States in the position England had taken in 
European affairs.’’ He advised the Senate ‘‘to let well enough alone.” 


IN conversation, after the defeat of the Treaty, Senator Davis of 
Minnesota, Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, who had 
the measure in charge, attributed the result to the feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion at England’s course in the struggle of the Greeks to liberate the 
island of Crete from Ottoman dominion and in the Armenian massacres, 
and with the ‘‘ evident ” designs of Great Britain upon the Transvaal. 


GOVERNOR BLACK of New York, on the 5th instant, signed the 
charter for ‘‘ Greater New York,’’ and the measure now begins to be- 
come operative. The new city is divided into five boroughs, Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond. The territory covered 
is about 32 miles long, and 16 wide, the total area being 35934 miles. 
The population is estimated at 3,400,000—being second only to London. 
The first mayor will be elected at the general election on the 2d of 
Eleventh month. He will hold office for four years, and receive 
$15,000 a year. There will be a municipal legislative body of two 
houses, one having 28 members and the other 105. 


THE fire, in Paris, on the 4th instant, referred to in last week’s 
‘*Current Events,” was a shocking affair. One of the dead is the 
Duchesse D’Alencon, a sister of the Empress of Austria, and there 
were several each of the rank of ‘‘ Marquise,’’ “‘ Comptesse,” ‘* Vi- 
comptesse,’’ and ‘‘ Baronne,’’ besides several men of corresponding 
rank. The charitable bazaar which was in progress in the building is 
an annual affair, and the ‘‘ society’’ ladies of the city of the Clerical 
and Reactionary circles generally took part in it. The total number 
of the those who lost their lives by the accident is stated at 110. 


IN an engagement between the Turkish and Greek armies, on the 
5th inst., at Pharsalos, to which place the latter retreated from Larissa, 
they were again forced to fall back, taking up a new position at 
Domokos. In other operations the Turks were successful. Dis- 
patches at the close of last week generally considered the Greek 
military situation as desperate, and that there was little hope for 
Greece except through the intervention of the Powers. The Turks 
are encouraged by their successes, and the Powers find the Turkish 
Government more difficult of control than before. In the English 
House of Commons, on the 7th inst., George N. Curzon, Under Secre- 
tary, speaking for the ministry, justified the course taken by England in 
the “ European Concert,’’ and blamed the Greeks for the war. He 
asserted that if the Turkish troops were withdrawn from Crete the 
Christians there would massacre the Mussulman population, 


At New York, on the 7th, in the presence of a great crowd, 
Yang-Yu, recently Chinese minister to the United States, planted an 
oak tree beside the tomb of General Grant, as an expression of the 
esteem of Li Hung Chang, the Chinese statesman. The tree is about 
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six feet high. Yang-Yu read from a yellow paper which he held a 
brief tribute to President Grant, and asked that if an inscription should 
be placed on or near the tree, the matter he read might be used. 


THERE were some shipments of gold from New York, last week, 
but the amount was much smaller than the week before. The total 
shipped up to the close of the week, since the present movement be- 
gan, is $9,017,000. The ‘‘ free gold’’ balance in the United States 
Treasury, on the 8th, was $147,350,000. 


A MONUMENT to George Washington, erected in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, by the Pennsylvania branch of the (Revolutionary) Order 
of the Cincinnati, will be “ unveiled ’’ with much ceremony on this 
Seventh-day, the 15th instant. President McKinley and members of 
his Cabinet are expected to be present. The day will be a general 
holiday. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THERE is scarcely a doubt, 7he /ndependent says, that the constitu- 
tional amendment now being voted upon by the annual conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, to allow all women to sit as delegates 
in the general conference, will be defeated. A year ago the vote was 
very close, and lacked considerably less than a hundred of being the 
necessary three-fourths. The affirmative vote is about the same as it 
was a year ago, but the negative vote is considerably larger. The 
most notable change in favor of admission is among colored conferences. 
Nearly all of them are now in line for it. 


—There are plenty of wars. One in Europe, one in Brazil, one in 
Uruguay, one in Honduras, one in Cuba, one in the Philippines, and 
one in Upper Egypt make up the list at present.—Springfield Re- 
bublican. 

—An agent of the Swedish Government has purchased a tract of 
5,000 acres to the south of Bristol, Va., for purposes of colonization. 
The projected colony is to be composed entirely of Lutherans, and will 
have its own churches, school-houses, and mercantile establishments. 
The land will be divided into small farms, and a family will settle on 
each of these, so that a colony of 1,500 will be provided for, Fruit- 
growiug is to be a specialty of this colony, and the plan provides for 
large vineyards. 

—Both Houses of the lowa Legislature, on the 7th inst., passed a 
resolution making the wild rose ‘*‘ the official flower of the State.’’ 


—The Duc d’Aumale, (French), uncle of the husband of the 
Duchesse d’Alencon, who perished in the Paris fire, died suddenly at 
Zucco, Sicily, on the 6th inst., from shock, it is said, at hearing the 
news. He was the fourth son of Louis Philippi, who was King of 
France, 1830-48, and was 75 years old. 


—Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, formerly Henry Ward Beecher’s, 
of which Dr. Lyman Abbott is now pastor, has been celebrating its 
semi-centennial. It was founded in 1847. Dr. Abbott delivered an 
anniversary sermon ou the gth. 


—By the will of the late Lewis Crozer, of Delaware county, Pa., 
$500,000 is bequeathed for a homceopathic hospital, with a home for 
incurables attached, while $250,000 is given to the city of Chester for a 
free library. 


—The Wisconsin Beet Sugar Company, which had just completed a 
plant at Menominee Falls, Wisconsin, has made an assignment. The 
assets are estimated at $215,000, and the liabilities are unknown. It is 
thought probable the bondholders will continue the business. 


—The Supreme Court at Ottawa, Ontario, has decided “ that a 
man or woman who leaves Canada to go to the United States for di- 
vorce, without intending to live there, afterwards marrying and return- 
ing to Canada, can be prosecuted for bigamy.”’ 

—The Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, announced on the Ist instant 
that he would hereafter enforce the law against ‘* Sunday baseball.” 


—‘* Natural gas in immense quantities,” a despatch says, has been 
discovered in an artesian well at San Antonio, Texas. 


—The widow of the late Eckley B. Coxe, of Philadelphia, has 


given $20,000 to Lehigh University, the income to be used to aid poor 
students. 


—lIt is stated that for the first time women voted this year in the an- 
nual ‘‘ Easter elections ’’ for vestrymen, etc., in the Episcopal churches 
of Minnesota. _‘‘ In most cases they availed themselves of the privi- 
lege with zest. In one instance 35 of the 45 votes cast were those of 
women.” 

—A despatch from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., says that “ Ole Halver- 
son, a farmer near Saugerties, has sued the Rev. J. G. Reinertson, a 
German Lutheran minister, for damages. He says the clergyman 
caused him great uneasiness of mind by having entered the premises 
of the plaintiff during his absence and christened his baby a name 
objectionable to him and contrary to his wishes.’’ 
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—The Ohio Medical law has been declared constitutional in the 
It requires physicians to register and have certificates, 


lower courts. 
based upon practice or examination. 


—A flock of wild pigeons, so numerous as to recall the bunting 
stories of days that were supposed to have passed forever, has taken 
‘* When the birds are on 
their foraging expeditions they are said to form a line a mile in length 
and from 100 to 200 yards wide, while the sound of their wings is like 
At night they gather in a black oak forest, 
where, over an area of about 160 acres, they seem to cover every twig 


possession of a grove in Shasta county, Cai. 


that of a furious storm. 


and bough.” 


ARMSTRONG & McKELV 
“ittsburgh 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FPAHNESTOCK F 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ) 
> Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN ) 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN , 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ? 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROSCO 
Philadelphia. 


New York. 


and Pure 


| 
> St. Louis. 
j 


MORLEY ; 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. intending to paint, 


know their business. 
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THERE are papers which still speak of “ civilized warfare,” but the 
preponderance of testimony is that there is nothing essentially civilized 


about warfare.— Ga/veston News. 


ACCORDING to Dr. 


the American plant. 
heretofore. 


T is a significant fact that re- 
sponsible dealers sell and re- 
sponsible painters use Pure White 


Lead (see list of genuine brands) 


Linseed Oil. They 


Those who 


don’t know, try to sell and use 
the “‘just-as-good mixtures,” “so 
'called White Lead,” &c., &c. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





Huropean Tour 


The Thomas Foreign Tourist Company announce 
a Continental Tour unusual in its unique features. 
Leave New York by S. 8. Paris, June 9th, reaching 
London four days previous to 


Diamond Jubilee 


or the 60th Anniversary of 
Queen Victoria’s Reign, 


remain during the entire festivities. The tour will 
embrace England, France, Holland, Belgium, the 
Rbine, Black Forest, Switzerland, Mt. Blanc, Ber- 
nese Oberland, Grindelwald, St. Gothard Pass, Ital- 
ian Lakes, Milan, Venice, etc., etc A week's 
coaching in stylish four-in-hands through rural 
England will fiuish the tour. Time of trip 74 days. 
Cost from New York to New York, $675.00 Descrip- 
tive and illustrated Itineraries furnished upon ap- 
plication 

Also, Grand Summer Cruise to LAND OF THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN onS. S. Ohio 


THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


1113 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
WM. 8S. STOCKTON, Manager-in-Chief. 

THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be ua- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 





pas-When our readers answer an | 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave PHILADELPHIA June 3, July 
15 and 29, for GRAND TOURS (under personal 
escort) through that LAND OF MARVELS, 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, 


THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA. 


Visits will be made to the MAMMOTH HOT 
SPRINGS, NORRIS GEYSER BaSIN, LOWEK 
GEYSER BASIN, UPPER GEYSER BASIN, YEL- 
LOWSTONE LAKE, and the CANON OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE; also to CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, 
and MINNEAPOLIS. 


TOURS. 
| 


Choice of the All-Rail route eastward from Min- | 


neapolis, or the route from Duluth to Bufialo VIA 


THE GREAT LAKES. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship 
Tickets to all Points 
e.Send for descriptive circular. 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 


1005 CHESTNUT ST, (Mutual Life Ins. Bl’g), PHILA. 


| FURNITURE 


A store filled with oak, mahogany, walnut, 
maple, cherry,birch—and prices low. 
i; of best materials 


Shades, awnings, slip covers, 
cedar chests. 


Seaside furniture ready. 


_ Amos Hillborn & Co., 


| 1027 Market Street. 








Bedding 


W. J. Beal, the native grasses of North America 


number about 1,275 species, included in about 140 genera, while in 
Europe there are only 47 genera and 570 species. 

IN the fields of Southwestern Michigan, a large acreage has been 
planted of late years to peppermint. 
been the chief crop for several years, but better prices are offered for 


The English or black mint has 


Greater areas are to be planted this year than 


NOTICES. 

The next regular meeting of the Bu 
|ingham Young Friends’ Association will 
held at Buckingham meeting-house, on First 
day, Fifth month 16, at 2.30 p.m. The me 
ing will be devoted to the ‘* Life and Influence of 
George Fox.’’ The principal address will be by 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of the George Scho 
All interested are invited to attend. 


* * 
* 





*,* Nottingham First-day School Union wil! 


meet at Eastland, Fifth month 22, at 10.30a.m 
An interesting program has been arranged. A| 
are invited to attend. 

IJowaRD Coates, Chairman. 





*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
| Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting 
| house at Willistown, Pa., on First-day, Fifth 
month 23, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. 

A paper on Social Purity will be read by 
Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa 








*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimor 
Yearly Meeting has made the following appoint 
ments for Fifth month : 

16. Warrington and Aisquith Street. 
23. Centre and Gunpowder. 
| 30. Broad Creek and Drumore. 
Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman 

*.* Yearly and Quarterly Meetings occur in 

Fifth month as follows : 


15. Short Creek, Concord, 0. 

17. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 

21. Duanesburg, Ghent, N. Y. 

22. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind. 
24. New York Yearly Meeting. 


Warrington Quarterly Meeting, Pipe 
Creek, Md. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 
Canada Half Yearly Meeting, Bloom 
held, Ont. 


Ww NN WN 
™ CONT 





| : . ° a 
*,* Circular Meetings in Fifth month occur 
as follows: 
16. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 








*,* First-day Evening Meeting at Race Street 
during Fifth month, excepting Yearly Meeting 
First day, when meetings are held also at Green 
Street, Girard Avenue, and 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, 7.30 o'clock. 

#@ Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 

FIFTH MONTH. 
16. Smith’s Clove and Jericho. 

| Jos. T. McDow.ELL, Clerk 
| *,* Fricznds who propose attending New 
| York Yearly Meeting and desire accommoda 
tion at the nieeting-house or elsewhere, will 
| please write, as early as possible, to the under 
| signed, giving 1ull names and any information 
| that may help the Committee suitably to locate 
| them. EDWARD B. Rawson, 

226 E. 16th St. New York, N.Y. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


CRYSTALS 


g Inc Cereal. Endorsed 
and irritable Digestive 
Emoliient, attractive, 
hole range of cereals, 

MPLE FREE. 
Ask Dealers, or 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


7. NESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attentjon given to serving families. 
603 North Eigtth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Office 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


The 
Boston Binrer 


THE BOSTON BINDER 
Cheap, Neat, Convenient 


Holds a year. 25 cents, including 
postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume! 
of over 1000 pages of valuable reading» 
matter at the end of the year. 


iii Chea. 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


Fr aici Central Sela, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 
Circulars on nactinnnel 


- GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of _—_: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical |a- 
boratories, and ‘large, ret gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIB, Principal. 


~ MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Primary, Intermediate, and Academical 
Department. A day school for both sexes. Good 
boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- 
eral course of study. Terms very low. 

For catalogue address, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Loc 





cust Valley, Long Island, N. Y | 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparato Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing r- 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. | 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Mocting. 


Liberal course of study. Students prepared for 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. S8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send | 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principai, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


wm 
“Pearl top” is nothing. 
“Pearl glass”’ is nothing. 
“Index to Chimneys” 
nothing. 
‘‘Macbeth”’ with the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 


We'll send you the Index ; 


is 


look = for the rest yourself. 
A Macbeth Co 


Ge O 
Pittsburgh Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


aS WILLIAM HEACOCK, is. 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada, 


TELEPHONE 4036. 





Writing Papers, 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


\'YEO & LUKENS, © * ore 


23 N. 13th St. 
Rte 613 Walnut St. 


Sisal urnishing 


Department: 


Here are some easy priced things 
| that every lawn and garden will be the 
better for having : 


GARDEN HOSE—fully guaranteed. 





- | 5, 6, aud 8 sizes, 


| Prices, per foot, coupled, 
8, 10, and 12 cents. 

LAWN MOWERS—the kind that 
do the work quickly and effectively— 
- $2.00 
- $2.25 
- $2.50 


WATERING POTS—galvanized, 4, 


- 25 to 40 cents. 


Twelve-inch, 
Fourteen - inch, 


Sixteen-inch, 





BALL NOZZLE LAWN 
- 35 cts, 


| SPRINKLERS, at 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


ee & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS DESIRING TEACHERS 
TEACHERS SEEKING ADVANCEMENT 


SHOULD CONSULT 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 


1330 ARCH ST., PHILA. 





FRLEN DS’ 


The Royal— White and Pure 
as the Driven Snow. 


ROYAL 


BaKiné 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDE 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers. 


No. 711 WALNoT S8r., PHILA. 





RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposita. 


an sell you shoes—at any 


A nybody oan BUT they’re anybody’s 


kind of shoes. 
For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00 $3.00, $400, or $5 co Grades 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER,45 N. 13th Street. 


ROSE BUTTER. 


lovers of good butter can be supplied at 


Stall 519, Terminal Market. 
Idress 


_ THOMAS, — ney, Pa. 


D oe at your residence. Price Moderate. | 


WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 
one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 
WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 NoRTH SECOND STREET, ) Philadelphia, Penna, 


UR! peter 


BEST tn THE WORLD, 


ice Sie) eee ie 


BARLOW’S INDIGO ‘BLUE. 
Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila., Pa. 


INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Act 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., et: 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
{Wm.H_ Bosley, Chairman, He nry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 
| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C . Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate an? apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBR« )OKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE« Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesteaBLe Foems or Lire AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
atactual Ner Cosr. Itis Porety Mouroat; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIVe MILLIONS and 
a Sueptus of over Taree Mriiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON FORFEITABLE AND 
[NCONTESTABLE. 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 
THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, Safe “Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E Officer GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 

EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 

WILLIAM E. AUMUNT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 

EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. SIMS 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8 " von, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. MeFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACO 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


Executive Committee 














CAPITAL (paid ia) vy ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE 


3URPLOS. 000. NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 592. HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real BALLASTED. 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 


made on M aA d Collateral. § 
entered for Administrator and others, ‘The com. | Royal Blue Line to New York. 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world 


wards, per annum ‘ ' 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. Scenic Reading Route to 
’ ONROBiT MORRIE ORLY Sec’'y and Treas. READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. BURG, CHAMBERSBURG. SHAMO- 
Yate KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinehman, IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
Spencer M. Jauney, Ww . Bayres, : . 
John L J. Bolton Win ‘ 
eae toe. f, Beite = | Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 


Joseph R. Rhoads, . Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 


Hancock & Co., 


Thomas R. Gill, 
’ . “W. W- Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
Netting 6 per ne to 8p per ny (P. & R. R.R) 


witb perfect security. DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 





| without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. | ‘ 
JosEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, Telephone Connection. 
President. Cashier. 


‘CHARLES BURTON, _ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 


om 907 N. Thirteenth st. : 
Residence, te ieeeihetie street, iene. r Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 








